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THE 


KARN « ORGANS, 








~~ 
~ 


Monufactured by D. W. KARY + 90., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 





The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in | 


| RexAl ALBERT 


miniature, of pre-eminent value as an effective music exponent for | 


the Home. 


OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be | 


built, BUT HOW CHEAPLY A FIRST-CLASS ORGAN can be made, 


OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs equal to, if not 
surpassing, all others, at the very lowest reasonable prices. 


COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 





New Illustrated Catalogue & Price Lists Free of the 
Sore EuvropeAN AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO CO, 


18, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 





To the Trade and Profession. 


*SOOOSOCOOOCESOOOS: 


OLD 
VIOLINS. 


Poooaseconecereoon orton een ones aaa 


MESSRS. BEARE AND SON, Manufacturers and Importers 
of every Description of Musical Instruments, Strings, Fittings, Xc., 
34, Rathbone Place, London, W., 
Invite an inspection of their collection of old Violins, 
All genuine examples of the celebrated old Masters. 
Over 300 old instruments from which to select. 


Old Violins from £5. 

Old Tenors from £5. 

Old Violoncellos from £10. 
Old Double Basses from £15. 


Sole Wholesale Agents for James Tubb’s celebrated Bows. 

Bows by the old makers also frequently in stock. 

Tested strings unequalled for durability and equality of tone. 

Repairs of every kind of Musical Instrument executed promptly by 
experienced workmen. 


*BEARE AND SON, 


34, RATHBONE PLACH, LONDON, W. 















Special Wotices. 


Society OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS IN 


M 5 
THE NEXT EXAMINATION 
will be held at the Society’s house, 18, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., and will 
commence on THURSDAY, the 24th May. 
Full particulars on application to the Secr ’ 
H. TRUEMAN WOOD, 


Secretary. 


HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
President—H.R H. the Duke of EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Conductor—Mr. BARNBY. 
HANDEL'S “ MESSIAH,” on GOOD FRIDAY, at 7. 
Artists :—Madame Nordica, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Henry Piercy, and 
Mr. Watkin Mills. 
Prices—7s. 6d., 63., 53.,.43., ; gallery (promenade only), Is. 








Goon FRIDAY. HANDEL’S “MESSIAH” 
WILL BE PERFORMED 
AT THE 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
Commencing at 7, and concluding by 9.45. 
GALLERY, ONE SHILLING. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 





Established by the Corporation of London, 


Principal—Mr. H. WEIST HILL. 


Students’ Concerts will take p’ace on April 25, May 9 and 23, June 6 and 
20, and July 4. 
Recitals and Lectures by Professors of the School, WEEKLY. 
The Next Term will commence on Monday, April 16, 1888. 
For prospectuses and all further particulars, apply to the Secretary. 
By Order, 
CHARLES P. SMITH, 
Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, E.C. 





TOWN HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 


N ORGANIST is required for the BirmincHam Town HAL. 
The Organ is well known as a fine instrument of four manuals sod 
seventy-six stops, and it has been decided to expend, at an early date, a large 
sum in thoroughly renovating and modernising its mechanism and appliances, 
and adding to its resources. The Organist will, under certain condition, 
haye the exclusive control of the Organ, and will be at liberty to give Recitals 
for his own benefit, He will also receive the fees payable in respect of 
Meetings or performances at which the Organ is required. A 
leached ‘Town Hall Organist”) are to be made, not later than 
Mr. C. G. Beate, 3, New Street, Birmingham, from whom a Schedule can 
be obtained by post, showing the conditions of the appointment. 


NIKITA, 


——0::0—— 
For Engagements, &c., address, 
ROBERT STRAKOSCH, 
MANAGER, , 
34, Bioomspury Square, W.C, 
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Znstitutes and Colleges. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, KENSINGTON GORE, 
, LONDON, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 


President - + H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. | 
Director - - Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Next College Concert (Orchestral), March 26th, at 7.30 p.m. 
Conductor - - ProfessorC. V. STANFORD, Mus. Doc. 


The Midsummer Term commences April 25th, 1888. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 





NIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLFGE, TORONTO. (The Church 
of England University of Upper Canada. ) 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. 

The next Examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Music will be held 
simultaneously in Toronto and London in Easter week, 1885. Women are 
admissable to these examinations. For particulars apply to Rev. E. K. 
Kendal, D,C.L., Registrar for England, Southsea, 


MRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the Granting of Certificates. 
and Diplomas in Music. Inst. 1872. 





President - - The Ear. of ABERDEEN. 


THE NEXT STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place on 
MONDAY, April 9th, at PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY, at 8 o’clock, 
when the Programme will probably be composed as follows :— 

Overture, ‘Rosamunde,” Schubert; Song, ‘‘Quando a te lieta” 
(‘*Faust,”) Gounod, Miss Kate Milner; Serenade and Allegro Giojoso for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra, Mendelssohn, Mr. R W. Lewis ; Song, * Italian 
Boat Song,” James Shaw Ford, Mr. Frank Swinford, Student (Sims Reeves 
Exhibitioner) ; Vocal Trio, “ Vorrei parlar” (‘“ Falstaff,”) Balfe, Miss 
Bowley, Miss Ada Cartwright, and Miss Lizzie Dunkley; Allegro from Con- 
certo for Pianofore and Orchestra in A minor, Schumanr, Miss Emily Rivett 
(Benedict Exhibitioner); Overture in F, Frank Swinford (Student) ; Move- 
ments from Suite for Orchestra, ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel” (Larghetto— 
Komance, Moderato), John Francis Barnett ; Recit. and Cavatina, ‘‘ Infelice” 
(‘* Ernani,”) Verdi, Mr. Frank Swinford ; Polonaise in E flat, for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra, Chopin, Miss Blanche St. Clair ; Songs (a) ‘‘ Oh Fatima” 
(* Abu Hasan,”) Weber; (+) ‘‘ Near Thee,” Raff, Miss Grosvenor Gooch ; 
Violoncello Solo, Mr. J. H. Callcott (Exhibitioner); Ave Maria for Voice, 
Pianoforte, Violoncello, and Harp, Marie Brooke (Student), Miss Florence 
Verey, Miss Mari: Brooke, Mr. J. H. Calcott, and Mr. Albert Putnam ; 
Finale from Symphony in D (No. 2), Beethoven. Conductor, Mr. George 


Mount. 
By Order of the Academical Board. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


GUILD OF ORGANISTS, 3, Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C. 

Patron—The Right Rev. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
PRESIDENTS. 

The REV. CANON SIR F. H. GORE OUSELRY, Bart., Mus. Doc. 

Sir HERBERT OAKELEY, Bart., Mus. Doc. 

Sir ROBERT STEWART, Mus. Doc. 

Vice-President--WILLIAM PINNEY, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
Warden—CHARLES VINCENT, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 

Established to advance the cause of Church music and the truest interests 
of its Professors, etc. 

Members of the Church of England and Ireland, and the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland, are eligible for election. Subscription: Professional Organists 
(Associates) 10s. 6d. per annum ; Amateurs (Members) 15s. per annum; Life 
subscription, 5 guineas. 

Next Fellowship examination in Easter Week. 

Prospectus and lurther particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., 
Dr. J. H. Lewis, Staines, Middlesex. 


London Organ School and International College of Music, 


Established 1865, by the Rev. SCOTSON CLARK, Mus.B, 
Patron—His Grace The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
Principal—HENRY CLARK. 

HE NEXT ORGAN RECITAL at ST. NICHOLAS COLE 

ABBEY, on TUESDAY, April 10th, by Miss EDROFF. 

Piano, Singing, Violin, Cello, Flute, Harp, Organ Lessons, with 
Practice, and Harmony. . Private Lessons and Classes. 

Candidates for Musical Degrees at any of the English Universities 
are expressly prepared for the Matriculation Examinations by Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates (in honours) Branches at Kensington and 
St. John’s Wood. 

Apply to the Director of Classes, T. H. Y. TROTTER, M.A., 
Mus.Bac., Oxon., 3, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. (close to 
Oxford Circus). 











Publishers’ Announcements, 


; . Third Edition. ¥ ‘ “4 
Daily Vocal Exercises, for Mezzo Soprano, Soprano, or 
Tenor. By ALBERT B. BACH, Acthor of the “ Principles of Singing,” 

&c. Full musie size, 60 pages, 8s. net. 


SaturpDay REVIEW. ; 
‘We can heartily recommend these ‘ Daily Exercises ’ as clear and ration. 
in method, and eminently fitted for the object for which they are written.” 


Turk Mosicat Timers. 

“This most valuable series of exercises is intended as a practical supple- 
ment to the author’s lectures on ‘Musical Education and Vocal Culture.’ 
They are laid out upon principles which can scarcely fail to meet with 
approval because of their clear and reasonable character.” 


Tue Musicat Wort. 
“ The ‘ Daily Exercises’ will be found a valuable assistance to vocal students, 
whose various acquirements have been amply and ingeniously provided for.” 
London: METZLER & CO. 


“BIRD RAPTURES,” 
Song (for Soprano). 
Worps sy CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
Music by MOIR CLARK. 
PREss OPINIONS. 

‘‘*Bird Raptures’ is a song of exceptional merit. The accompaniment 
plays an important part, and contains several original and charming effects.”— 
TRE MusicaL WoRLD, June 11, 1887. 

‘‘One of the most earnest and beautiful songs that has appeared for many 
a long day.” —Musical Standard, Dec. 23, 1887. 

‘* When the public can appreciate a song like this, the trade of the vulgar 
ballad-monger wiil be gone.’—Musical Review, December, 1887. 

BY THE SAME COMPOSER, 
‘*BANVA,” 





Four Sketches for Pianoforte Duet. cael 


“ Admirably written, and marked by an originality which will recommend 
them to-pianists of culture.”—-THe MustcaL Worxp, June 11, 1887. 
StanLeEy Lucas, WEBER, AND Co., $4, New Bond Street, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE “JOLLY BRICK” POLKA. 
By M. S. BARRON. 


PRICE 3s. 
“Is bright and danceable.” — News of the World. 
“ This is a cheerful and sprightly piece, with well marked accentuation. It presents no 
difficulties of execution even to the young player.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
** One of the brighest and most sprightly polkas we have met with for along time. The 
key is E flat, changing to B flat. The piece is quite above the common run of dance music.” 
—Musical Standard. 





ALSO, 


A TWILIGHT DREAM. 
FOR PIANO. 
By M. S. BARRON. 
PRICE 38s. 


** An interesting piece, with a melody for the left hand.”—Musical Standard. 





Lonpon: SWAN & CO., 4, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





IN SIX GRADES. 
Prick Two SuHitimnes Eacn. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FrepERIcK A. Gore 
OvseLryY, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. Macrarren, Mus, Doc, 


THE MUSICIAN: 
A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE, 


ConTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECKS PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PuPiL T0 UNITE A Stupy or Musical, Form WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘“‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical na ages 8 but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before 
any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. e heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfac. 
torily interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘“‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” : 

School Board Chronicle.—‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an impor 
tant though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Mus Record.—* No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.’ 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Parernoster Square : 
And all Book and Musiz Sellers. 
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Professional Cards. 





The subscription for a ‘“card”’ space in these 
elumns is £1 10s, for six months, and £1 
ber quarter—payable in advance, including copy 
of the paper each week. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the office of THE Musica, Wor.ip 
12, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 
St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
A.R.A.M, 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
17, FINspurY Park VILLAS, 


GREEN LaNEs, N. 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 


(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor’, 
12, WESTBOURNE ParK TERRACE, W. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 


(Guitar, Concertina, and Gigelira. Wood and Straw 
" Instrument), 


22A, ,DorseT STREET, PorTMAN & SQuarE, W. 
Mr. F. Sr. JOHN LACY 


(Professor of a Composer, and Vocalist, \baritone), 
Fitzroy ANSION, CHARLOTTE STREET, 


Fitzroy SQUARE, W. 
Mr. H. MART YN VAN LENNEP 


(Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
Adcdress—7, WimMpoLk STREET, 
CavenpIsH Square, W. 


Mr. G, ARI HUR HIGGS, F.C.O. 
L. Mus. and Tallis Gold Medallist. T.C.L. Pupil of 
Mr. Albert Visetti. Teacher of Singing, Harmony, Con- 
ductor, and Voe-list. ( Baritone.) 


Address—TRINITY CoLEce, Lonpon, W. 


Vocalists—Sopranos. 


Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera, and Concerts), 
BoswortH House, HussBanp’s Boswortu, 
athe Rucpy. 
Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
c/o NOLAN & JACKSON. 
Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WeLBECK STREET, 
eae CAVENDISH Square, W. 
Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts’, 
7, CHESILTON Roap, Munster Park, 
Futuna, S.W. 
Miss AGNES LARKCOM 
Has removed to 


I 58, PoRTSDOWN Roap, | W. 
Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M, 


tConcert and Oratorio), 


29, cree bab ree: REGENT’S rs " N. W. 


Con traltos. 


Miss s JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
ox 2, SEDGMOOR. VILLAS, 
Private Lessons given. CAMBERWELL, S.E, 


Miss MARY E. DAKIN, R.A.M. 
(Mez. Sop.), 





Ballads, Oratorio, &c. 
31, MonmoutH Roap, 
BAYSWATER, LonpDon, W. 


Miss LENA Le 
42, NORFOLK ‘Square, Hype Park, W. 








Contraltos.—Conzinued. 
Madame OSCAR POLLACK 
(Concerts). 
56, Ducness Roan, 
EpGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


gee Tenors. 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 


‘Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. ALFRED Mout, 
26, OLp Bonp Street, W., 
Or, 270, Etcin AVENUE, MatpA VALE, W. 
Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 
Address—N. VERT, Esq., 
6, Cork Street, W. 
Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
OLp TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 


Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, ISLINGTON, N. 


Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gornic Lopcz, 
Lorpsuip LANE, S. E. 
Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. SrEPHEN’s AVENUE, 
; SHEPHEKD’s Busu, W. 
Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
60, WESTBOURNE PARK VILLAs, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 


(Opera, Concerts, and Oraturio), 
Hore, DE L’Europe; 
Miran, ITALy. 
Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, UpPER Mount STREET, Dustin. 


Baritones, 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 


(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
clo N. Vert, Esq., 
6, Cork Street, W. 
Mr. FREDERIC KING 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
1 19 CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 
Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roan, 
WEsT DuLWwIcH, S. E. 
Mr. _ JOSEPH ‘LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concer? 
63, STAFFORD P 
BuckinGHam Gate, S.W. 
Mr. “ALBERT REAKES 


(Bass-Baritone, of the ** London Ballad Singers,” 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c.); 


30, LANCASTER Roap, 
Nortinc Hitt, W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 

_79, PorTsDowN Roap, MAIDA VALE, W. 
oe Sees AE Ie Bee 
Mr. WATKIN MILLS requests that all 

communications respecting engagements 

be sent to his new address, Hyacinth 

Road, Roehampton Park, S.W. 
Mr. FRANK CELLI 


Ore and Oratorio’, 

c/o Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork St., 
BurLINcTON Garnens, W. 
~ Trumpet and Cornet. 

Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, KiNnG’s Roap, N. Ww 


apPianotorte. 








Mr. G. PRAD 
yin and Recitals), 


1, STowE Roan, 
SHEFPHERD’s Busy, W. 





Guitar. 

Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 22A, Dorset SrrREET, 
PoRTMAN SQuaRE, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “ Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” ros. 6d. 


Violin. 
Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 


(Formerly Pupil oy Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET Roan, 


Pupils visited and received. ANERLEY, S.E. 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
c/o Mr. ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, OLp Bonp Srrest, W. 


Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 36, A bien Place, 
Hyde Park, W.; or to Mr. N. Vert, 6, 
Cork Street, W. 


The FRASER QUINTET. Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, 
Violoncelio, and Viola), Mabel and Stella 
Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two 
Pianofortes, ¥or Engagements, for Concerts, 
‘*at Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties.—- 
Address ; 121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 





MR. HEALEY'S SPECIAL LIST. 
Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 


(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert , 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
TOA, Warwick STREET, WwW. 


Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and Concert , 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W 
Malle. HELENEHASTREITER (Contr.) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert) 
Business Manager, W. B. Heaey, 
TOA, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 


(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B: Heacey, 
10A, Warwick STREET, W. 
Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business 1 poetry W. B. HEALey, 
109A, Warwick STREET, W. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor) 
28, BetsizE Roan, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 
‘Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEacey, 
__ 10A, Warwick STREET, W 
Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES (Baritone) 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heatey, 
_1oa, WaRWICK STREET, W. 


Mr. MULES BROWN (Baritone) 
Oratorio and Concert), 
anager, W. B. HEAtey, 


10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mr. HENRY POPE | (Bass) 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio’ 
Business Manager. W. B. HEaxey, 
Toa, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. T. L. CAMPION (Bass) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALey, 


Business 








104, Warwick STREET, W. 


- 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as_ requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Veice. 

‘* They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a 
clear enunciation.” —Makir RozE-MAPLESON. 

Ask. for and obtain only ‘‘Brown’s Brenchial Troches.’”’ Sold everywhere 
at 1s. lid a box. 





RGAN.—A fine-toned modern TWO-MANUAL for SALE. 

Contains 16 stops and 678 speaking pipes, and all the latest improve- 

ments. Price £250. Full particulars on application.—Fincham’s Organ 
Factory, 150, Euston Road, London. 





ISS EMILY SHINNER will give an EVENING CON- 
CERT, at 4, Carlton-gardens, by kind permission of the Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour, M.P., on Friday, March 23, at 9 o'clock, assisted by Miss 
Marguerite Hall, Mdlle. Janatha, and the Shinner Quartett—First Violin, 
Miss Emily Shinner ; Second Violin, Miss Lucy Riley ; Viola, Miss Cecilia 
Gates; Violoncello, Miss Florence Hemmings. Stalls, Half a Guinea. 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond-street ; Chappell and Co., 50, 
New Bond-street. 





DRURY LANE.—LAST NIGHTS of PUSS IN BOOTS, 
which will be WITHDRAWN SATURDAY NEXT, March 24. 


puss IN BOOTS.— HARRY PAYNE (Clown), Jenny Lawson, 

Marie Williams, Bettina de Scrtis, Victor Stevens, Rewben Inch, Charles 
Danby, Violet Newham, Charlotte Elworthy, Minnie Inch, Florence Graham, 
Marguerite Etoile, Kaufman (the Champion Bicyclist). 


A RUN OF LUCK, withdrawn in the height of its success, 

Dec. 11, 1886, to make way for the Christmas pantomime, will be revived 
SATURDAY, March 31 next. Messrs. Harry Nicholls, Percy Lyndal, E. W. 
Gardiner, Victor Stevens, F. Gould, Reuben Inch, Arthur Yates, A. Collins, 
and Herbert Sanding, &c.; Mesdames Mabel Fortescue, Edith Bruce, Blanche 
Massey, M. Inch, Marie D’Altra, Marie Williams, M. Mildmay, and Maud 
Milton, &c.—Box-oflice now open.—DRURY-LANE. 


O ORGANISTS.—For Professional Practice, Teaching, or 
Concert purpose, and Home use, the ‘“‘ Bach Model” Pedal Instrument 
is only reliable substitute for a pipe organ. For design, improved action, 
connections, and tone, it embraces the merits of the highest class instruments ; 
and without paying an exorbitant priee you may have an instrument with 
organ measurements that removes the deficiencies hitherto experienced in 
dal instruments.—Apply for illustrated lists, terms, and prices, to J. L. 
Echolefield, Musical Iustrument Manufacturer, Huddersfield. 











By order of the Executor of the late Nathaniel J. Holmes, Esq., Pembroke 
Lodge, Slaithwaite Road, Lewishain. 


MESSBS. DYER, SON, and HILTON will Sell by Auction on 

the premises, as above, on Wednesday next, March 28th, a magnificent- 
toned, 7-octave GRAND PIANOFORTE, in walnut case, by ‘*Horming and 
Moller,” which obtained a gold medal at the Copenhagen Exhibition ; a very 
fine organ-toned Harmonium, with 20 stops, in carved walnut case, by 
Ramsden ; a Concertina, by Wheatstone, and a quantity ef bound Music. 
May be viewed the day prior and morning of oo and catalogues had of 
R.S. Fraser, Beg.» Solicitor, 4, Finsbury Circus, E.C., and of the Auctioneers, 
Blackheath, S.E. 








facts and | Comments. 


The late German Emperor was not much of a musician, 
and it is said that his favourite composer was Piefke, a band- 
master and the composer of the “ Diippler Sturm-Marsch ” 
and other stirring military pieces. But the Emperor had the 
instinct of a good honest man for good honest things, and it 
is well-known that he never missed a performance of “ Lohen- 
grin.” In the Correspondence between Wagner and Liszt, 
which will shortly be published in an English translation, 
there are some curious passages showing that even in very 
early days the then Prince of Prussia and his wife, the present 
Empress Dowager, took a warm interest in Wagner's art. 
Perhaps the fact that the lady was a Princess of Weimar, and 
frequently visited that city, where Liszt was residing as a 
favourite of the Court, may partly account for the circum- 
stance. 





Again and again we are told that Liszt has had conversa- 
tions with the Prince and Princess, and expects the best 
results from their intercession. ‘“ The Prince,” Liszt writes 
on one occasion, “has a high opinion of you as a poet and 
musician, and seems to take an interest in the success of your 
work at Berlin.” 

At that time, Hiilsen, the manager of the Court Opera, a 
soldier and an aristocrat without special knowledge, but a 
well-intentioned and fairly-intelligent man, contemplated a 
performance of “ Tannhauser,” but Wagner being himself an 
outlaw, and having no confidence in the local conductors, who 
were hostile to him, insisted upon Liszt being invited to 
superintend the performances, and on this point the matter 
seems to have been wrecked, Wagner, poor as he was, pre- 
ferring to forego the considerable royalties of a Berlin perfor- 
mance to having his work done in a slipshod manner. 


When this scheme had fallen through, Schéneck, a friend 
of Wagner, proposed to give the work at Kroll’s, one of the 
minor Berlin theatres; but Hiilsen, now acting the part of 
dog in the manger, revived an old edict which prohibited 
the performance of grand opera at any but the subventioned 
theatres. Wagner and Schoneck had the ingenious idea 
of announcing “ Tannhauser ” as a “ Singspiel” or operetta, 
as we should say, introducing probably a few scraps of spoken 
dialogue, although this is not mentioned in the Correspon- 
dence. It was to remove the interdict, or else to get “ Tann- 
hiuser ” performed at the Court Opera, that the intercession 
of the Prince of Prussia was solicited and apparently promised. 





One more anecdote concerned the great Emperor and the 
greater composer. “It is difficult,” wrote the correspondent 
of an English paper in connection with the Bayreuth perfor- 
mances, “ to say what are the mysterious conditions of musical 
leadership ; they are certainly nearest akin to the qualities of 
a great military commander, and one can only agree with 
good old Emperor William, who, himself entirely innocent of 
musical knowledge, said after Wagner’s late performance of 
Beethoven’s C Minor Symphony at Berlin, in his homeiy 
way : ‘Now you see what a good general can do with his 


x» 


army. 

It is stated that a site somewhere near Piccadilly Circus 
has been found for a Carl Rosa theatre, which is to be the 
permanent seat of opera in London. As yet the news seems 
to us too good to be true, but even the rumour of the possi- 
bility of such a thing is not without a certain value as a sign 
of the times. 


The forthcoming Sarasate Concerts will all be with 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. W. G. Cusins. The dates are 
May 5th, 19th, 26th, and June 2nd. . 

To-day week, the Saturday next before Easter, when the 
Saturday Popular Concerts have ceased from troubling, and 
the Mondays are at rest, the directors of the Royal Albert 
Hall will commence a series of concerts on the afternoons of 
the last day in the week. As the scheme has been conceived 
in a popular spirit of cheap admission, it is to be hoped that 
it will meet with a fair amount of success. A comfortable 
seat for half-a-crown, and some good music, without the dis- 
advantage of waiting three-quarters of an hour in an east 
wind to secure it, is a boon not to be lightly despised, 

Whitechapel is ever the least likely locality of this huge 
metropolis in which to discover art, anc. harmony is not sup- 

ed to reign unalloyed amongst the denizens of Commercial- 
street. And yet year by year, for the last eight seasons, the 
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Rev. S. A. Barnett has brought the power and charm of art 
within the reach of the humble and the poor. This year, the 
collection which this East-end clergyman has brought together 
in the St. Jude’s schoolhouse, includes Frank Dicksee’s 
“ Harmony.” 

Another musical picture, not without a suspicion of 
humour and a great deal of excellent painting, is “The 
Rehearsal ” ; and the “ Mandoline Lesson,” by Favretto, is 
one of a long list of interesting works lent by Mr. J. S. Forbes. 
On the walls of this schoolhouse are also Millais’s ‘‘ Orphans,” 
Munkacsy’s “ Pharisee,” Leighton’s “ Slinger,’ and many a 
fine work by Joseph Israels. 


The concert recently held at the Stanley Hall, Holloway, 
organised by the employés of the Midland Railway, Kentish 
Town, in aid of the funds of the North London or University 
College Hospital, has resulted in a donation of £57 to that 
charity. 

The Lyric Club have secured the family mansion of the 
late Lord Lonsdale, St. Ann’s, Barnes, for their summer club- 
house. The mansion occupies an exceptionally fine situation, 
surrounded by wooded grounds exceeding eight acres, having 
a frontage of 220 yards disclosing a splendid river view of 
over 1} miles, from which members of the Lyric and certain 
other clubs are invited to view the Boat Race. 





Mr. Davey gave a lecture on English songs at Brighton 
last week. 

The success of “Otello” at Vienna has been very con- 
siderable. Herr Jahn conducted, and the principal parts were 
entrusted to Frau Schlaeger, and Herren Winkelmann and 
Reichmann. The Vienna critics, including Hanslick, endorse 
the favourable opinion expressed by the audience. “Otello” 
has also been 1eceived with enthusiasm at Briinn. 


The Baquet Theatre at Oporto was completely destroyed 
by fire on Tuesday night, the conflagration being caused by a 
gas accident which occurred during the last act. There was 
a very full house at the time. Ten bodies have been taken 
from the débris up to the present. A large number of people 
were injured, and no doubt exists that upwards of eighty lives 
have been lost. 

The Stratford Musical Festival closed on the 13th inst., 
with a concert by the prize winners, including : Easter anthem, 
“The Lerd is my Strength,’ West Ham Parish Church 
Choir , male voral quartet, “ The Long Day Closes” (Sullivan), 
Messrs. W. C. McKechney, W. Watson, W. Barclay, and E. 
Tobin, Forest Gate; pianoforte solo, “ Bourrée in G minor” 
(E. Silas), Miss E. M. Heap, Loughton, Seniors (left school) 
competition ; soprano song, “Orpheus with his lute” (Sulli- 
van), Miss Maggie Foot, Forest Gate ; vocal duet, “Gentle 
Spring, in Sunshine Clad (H. Smart) Misses E. C. E. 
McKechney and M. Scott, Forest Gate ; pianoforte duet, 
‘‘ Reapers’ Song” (D’Ourville), Miss and Master Blew, 
Leytonstone, ages, 13 and 12; bass song, “Son of Hybrias 
the Cretan” (Elliott), Mr. Robert Gladding, Forest Gate ; 
pianoforte solo, Scherzo No. 2, from “ Aquarellen” (Gade), 
Miss E. E. Harris, Loughton, Seniors (at school) Competi- 
tion ; song (boy soprano), “Song Should Breathe” (J. L. 
Hatton) ; Master W. Cook, West Ham Parish Church Choir, 
age 14 ; pianoforte duet, “ Andante and Bolero” (W, Mac- 
farren), Misses K. Latter, Woodford, and R. M. B. Bonner, 
Chigwell, Seniors (left school) Competition-;. hymn-tune, 
awarded Certificate of Honour (T. Bidgood); sung by. Misses 
McKechney and Scott, Messrs, W, McKechney and Barclay ; 








cornet solo, “ The Better Land” (Cowen), Mr. P. Piegrome, 
Stratford ; vocal quartet, “The Vale of Rest ” (Mendelssohn), 
Misses Foot and Holdway, Messrs. Fairfax and R. J. Dobson, 
Forest Gate; anthem, “The Lord is Loving” (Garrett), 
Upton Congregational Church Choir; song, awarded Certifi- 
cate «f Honour (Percy C. Buck), Miss Emily McFarlane 
Brown, accompanied by the composer; pianoforte solos, 
Canzonetta) in G Minor (Dussek), Rustic Dance, 
(Mackenzie), Miss F. L. Henman, Chingford, aged 12 ; violin 
solo, Entr’acte Gavotte “Mignon” {Thomas), Mr. Robert 
Crawford, Walthamstow ; contralto song, ‘‘ Come to Me, O 
ye Children ” (T. Anderton), Miss Mary M. Wood, Forest 
Gate ; pianoforte duet (Loeschhorn), Miss M. Latter and F. 
L. Henman, Seniors (at school) Competition ; tenor song, 
“Sigh no more, Ladies” (Sullivan), Mr. Charles Harding, 
West Ham; prize pianoforte composition, “Song without 
Words” (Percy C. Buck), Mr. Percy C. Buck; part song, 
“ Eldorado” (Pinsuti), Plaistow Congregational Church Choral 
Society. The Mayor and Mayoress of West Ham distri buted 
the prizes and certificates. 





It is encouraging to note the success of a movement so 
eminently calculated to popularise music amongstus. Other 
suburbs of London might do well to imitate the enterprise of 
Stratford, as it is not to be supposed that the far east 
monopolises all the budding musical talent of greater 
London. No doubt many young aspirants in the north 
and west, to say nothing of the south, burned to do battle with 
their more fortunate brethren in the competition from which 
they were necessarily excluded. Perhaps Highgate and 
Ealing and other such outlying districts will some day 
organise a festival of their own, and with as much glory as 
happy Stratford. 


New York has followed Boston very closely in the produc- 
tion of Wagner’s Early Symphony at the first of Seidl’s 
symphony concerts, at Chickering Hall. At the same concert 
Herr Kalisch, the husband of Fraulein Lilli Lehmann, made a 
very good impression by his rendering of the “ Preislied,” 
and other tenor solos. 


Another interesting American first performance was that 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, of “ Manfred,” Herr 
Ernest Possart reading the text, and the German Opera 
band and chorus giving Schumann’s music. A repetition of 
the performance has been promised. It is said that Herr 
Possart, when director of the Munich Court Opera, gave over 
200 stage performances of this work. 





The “American Art Journal” gives a notice of a 
Young People’s Matinée, at the Steinway Hall, New 
York, and thus describes a ‘‘ Chopin Suite,” by Hlavac, 
performed for the first time. “The ‘Chopin Suite’ is 
a huge musical joke, most amusing to a musician, and 
wholly unintelligible to anybody else. It is composed of six 
pieces by Chopin, which are each performed upon various 
instruments of the orchestra in turn, to the accompaniment 
upon the piano of the Chopin F minor Etude. These are: 
‘Prelude,’ ‘Scherzino,’ ‘Nocturne,’ ‘Valse Elogue,’ ‘ Alla 
Marcia, A grand finale is then given, in which these various 
numbers are all performed at once in one grand ensemble. 
The result is ludicrous in the extreme.” 





Chicago, which boasts of splendid musical talent among 
its citizens, has never been able to organise an orchestra 
until the present time. Great. interest is felt in the public 
appearance ofthe new band, under Mr. Hans. Balatka, fixed 
for March 9. x 
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Passing from the severe to the lively, we record the first 
concert of the Ladies’ Amateur Society in New York. It is 
said that the daughter of the Mayor, Miss Hewitt, was so im- 
pressed with the Ladies’ Orchestra in London (which one ?), 
when visiting there, that she determined to carry out a similar 
scheme in New York. About thitty ladies compose the 
band, conducted by-Mr. Reinhard Schmelz. They wore a 
becoming uniform of white, with blue sashes, and they played 
“surprisingly well,” the overture to the “Magic Flute,” 
Bruch’s introduction to “Loreley,’ Brahms’s Hungarian 
Dances, Wilhelmj’s air for the G string on a theme by Bach, 
and Beethoven's Turkish March. 


The death is announced of the Baron Blaze de Bury, the 
well-known writer and musical critic of the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes.” He was the eldest son of “Castil-Blaze,” the 
once famous musical critic of the “ Journal des Débats,” who 
about sixty years ago transformed and mutilated Weber’s 
« Freischiitz”” into “ Robin des Bois,” for the Parisian public. 


M. Chabrier is engaged on a new grand opera, entitled 
“La Glu,” the libretto of which is founded on M. Richepin’s 
drama of the same name 

The first performance of M. Lalo’s opera, “ Le Roi d’Ys,” 
at the Opéra Comique, will take place on the 15th of next 
month. 

M. Guiraud’s opera, “ Madame Turlupin,” has been revived 
at the Opéra Comique. A new comic opera, in one act, 
entitled “ Dimanche et Lundi,” by M. Deslandres, was well 
received last week at the same theatre. 


The experiment has from time to time been tried here, on 
more or less inconsiderable scale, of organising concerts for 
the exclusive production of works by little heard native com- 
posers. “Le Ménestrel” gives an account of a similar experi- 
ment recently witnessed at Brussels, when the Arts Club of 
that city placed their rooms at the dispos2l of ‘‘ L’Union des 
Jeunes Compositeurs.” A concert including the performance 
of several meritorious compositions was the result ; and among 
the pieces eliciting especial marks of satisfaction, were a suite 
for pianoforte and violin, by M. de Greet, a young’ professor 
at the Conservatoire, lately heard at one of the Colonnecon- 
certs ; another interesting suite for hautboy and piano, by M. 
Van Comphout ; a curious Harpzang for voice, with accom- 
paniment of two harps and two flutes, by M. J. Blockx, and a 
vocal piece possessing both charm and originality entitled 
“ Reliquaire d’amour,” by M. Léon Du Bois, 


ee ee ee 


We learn from the Milanese journal “ Asmodes,” that M. 
Maurel, the celebrated baritone, has published a little volume, 
written in French, bearing upon some of the principal points 
to be observed in order to achieve an adequate representation 
of Verdi's “ Otcllo,” together with sundry general remarks ¢on- 
cerning recent developments of the musical drama in Italy. 


The considerable success has been recorded of a suite for 
orchestra by Signor Mancinelli, lately performed at one of 
the “Classical Concerts ” in Madrid. 


Reward for merit, of the musical order, at any rate, does 
not app ar to be altogether overwhelming in Italy, if we may 
judge from the particulars published in a Milan journal, of a 
prize lately offered by the Turin authorities for a funeral mass 
to be performed at the Metropolitan Church there, on the 
28th July next, in commemoration of 'the death of King 
Charles-Albert. Thé* happy’ wiritter ig “promised “by” the 
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minister a sum of “ nine hundred lire ; out of which he is to 
not only undertake all expenses incidental to: copying the 
parts for chorus and orchestra, but also to pay executants and 
Singers.” ° arth re MIke. be Day CHRO UTM te £0 


Compare this with the terms offered in Paris to the suc- 
cessful composer of a “ Marche Solennelle,” scored for military 
band, to be played at the forthcoming Exposition Univer- 
selle, viz. :—“ First prize, 3,000 francs ; second prize, 2,000 
francs; and two honourable mentions to be made at thé 
option of the jury, each carrying with it a prize of 300 francs. 
The time occupied by performance is not to exceed ten 
minutes, It will certainly be conceded that they do these 
things better in France than in Italy. In England wedo not 
do them at all. 





_ The reversal by the Court of Appeal of the remarkable 
sentence upon M. Carvalho of three months’ imprisonment for 
being manager of the late unfortunate Opéra Comique, has 
been received with a universal feeling cf relief by the Parisian 
public, for whose satisfaction the prosecution was originally 
professed to have been undertaken. After terrible catas- 
trophes of this sort, the first instinct aroused appears to be one 
of blind desire to punish anybody and everybody whose 
name happens, howeyer innocently, to be connected with it, 
and for the time Bacon’s aphorism has to be reversed, and 
justice defined as a“ wild kind of revenge.” 


Some very enjoyable performances were recently given by 
the “‘ Sociéte des Compositeurs,” at the Salle Pleyel, of various 
Greek and Breton melodies, introduced by M. Bourgault- 
Ducoudray, who, it willbe rémembered, has edited a charming 
edition of modern Greek songs ; and: by M. Oscar Comettant 
of some popular Scandinavian airs. To illustrate the adap- 
tibility’ of Greek modés ‘to modern music, M. Bourgault- 
Ducoudray has composed three hymns, founded upon different 
scales, which, sung by chorus’of female voices with sold, with 
accompaniment of piano, organ, and viol d’amour produced a 
charming effect. 


Some elaborate scenic effects have been devised for M. 
Ambroise Thomas’s forthcoming ballet “ Ila Tempéte,” one of 
these consisting of an ultra-realistic stage ocean, in which the 
ship is engulfed during the opening act. Those old enough 
to have witnessed Charles Keane’s representation of the play 
at the Princess’s, may remember a very impressive presenta 
tion of the same incident. 


ee 


Dr. Mann, of King’s College, Cambridge, has a!ready 
commenced practising the chorus for a festival which is to be 
held in the University City during the coming summer, prob- 
ably in June. One of the works chosen by the committee for 
performance is “Saul.” . Dr. -Mann has not, up-to the 
present, selected any nevelty, being himself desirous of giving 
* Elijah.” 








TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


Tschaikowsky, the distinguished Russian composer, is in 
London, and on Thursday. evening conducted two of his 
works at the Philharmonic Concert. The performance took 
place too late for notice in the present issue, but our readers 
will be glad. to know something of the career of so prominent 
a man; and we: therefore seprint a chapter concerning him 
from the interesting’ book ‘on Russian music by Cesar Cui, 
himself a c of note It will easily ‘be seen that M. 
Cui has hormuch:sytnpathy with the work of his confrére, and 
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his remarks, therefore, should be taken cum grano. They, 
nevertheless, deserve attention. 


Tschaikowsky has more than one point of resemblance to 
Rubinstein ; he writes in all styies, and his source of melody is 
inexhaustible, but his work is often too hurried. He is accm- 
poser of remarkable talent, excelling in chamber and symphonic 
music; he is weaker in dramatic mu-ic, and his career would 
have been more brilliant if he had been mote severe towards 
himself, and had reasoned out more thoroughly his system of 
composition, and his varioustendencies. T:chaikowsky possesses 
great facility of melodic invention. His themes for the greater 
fart are charming; there is not much cepth or power in them, 
but the pervading feeling of drean.y melancholy is very attractive, 
and the particular turns of the phrasing impart a certain indi- 
viduality. Modern harmony, with all its bold and delicate 
effects, contains nothing new to Tschaikowsky. The only 
reproach that can be made as regards his music, isa too frequent 
use of chromatics, which gives a weakly feeling to his 
harmonies. He is fond of polyphony and often makes 
use of it, sometimes to the detriment of the principal 
ideas in the work. In the construction of his pieces Tschai- 
kowsky is rather uni‘orm. He likes the form of variations 
especially ; but they are not Beethoven’s or Schumann's varia- 
tions. Tschaikowsky does not possess the art that these great 
masters had in constructing such great develcpments on a very 
simple theme. Tschaikowsky’s variations are principally based 
on changes of harmony, instrumentation, rhythm, and on contra- 
puntal devices. His orchestration is full of taste, brilliancy, and 
colour, Dramatic music is Ischaikowsky’s weak point. His 
declamation is completely defective, and sometimes the rhythm of 
his music does not correspond with that of his words, neither 
does the length of his pieces with portions of the libretto ; he 
generally writes more music than is necessary. He is obliged to 
have recourse to freque it pauses for the voice, repetitions of 
verses and words, all this being incompatible with good sense, 
and notwithstanding these stratagems, his operatic music seems 
to resemble a badly-fitting garment. Another strange thing, 
Tschaikowsky is certainly nota Wagnerian, yet it isnot unusual 
tosee him making use of Wagner’s system, the orchestra predomi- 
nating over the voice, all the principal ideas being given to the 
instruments, and the leading character in the drama_ taking 
a secondary place. Tschaikowsky is far from being a 
partisan of the new Russian school ; he is rather antagonistic to 
it. But he has not been able to free himself from its influence, 
which has ieft visible traces oa his lyrical works. The misfortune 
is that he cannot be said to belong to one school or to the other. 
Having submitted as it were unconsciously to the new doctrines, 
he hasnot abandoned ceclamatory music and melodic recitative. 
On the other hand, if he had been satisfied with the old forms in 
combination with his lyrical talent, he could have written operas 
full of beauty. The words would only have been an excuse for 
the score ; the dramatic situations might not always have had the 
right expression, but T’schaikowsky would have worked without 
any obstacles, and produced pages of beautiful music. But he 
did not sufficiently revere precedents :o remain in che old grcove, 
neither had he the courage to adopt the ideas of the new Russian 
school ; for this reason, his operas lack style and character, they 
fail to satisfy either the adherents of the old or the advanced 
school. 

The first opera by T’schaikowsky, which was performed at St. 
Petersburg, ‘‘ Opritchnik ” (the Opritchniks were the body-guard 
of Ivan the Terrible), is tounded on a. historical subject very 
dramatic in itself, but spoiled by the libretto, which shows an 
inexperienced hand. It is composed of scenes badly put together 
that recall many situations already used in opera, The characters 
are not well drawn, and they are full-of contradictions. At the 
same time, the music of this opera, being the work of such a 
composer as Tschaikcwsky, could not be without certain qualities. 
But these qualities only appear in episcdcs: considered as a whole, 
the opera fails in unity of style, the forms are’ undecided, and 
sometimes there is a disagreeable mingling of the Russian and 
Italian styles. The second opera “ Vakoula the Blacksmith,” 
was written for a. competition, and it gained the prize offered by 
the Russian Musical Society. There was no doubt of the victory, 
as those who competed had but little talent; no composer of the 








new school would undertake that sort of work, being persuaded 
that competitions never produce a masterpiece. The subject of 
“ Vakoula” is taken from a novel by Gogol; it is full-of charm 
and life. The music of this work is preferable to that of 
“Opritchnik”; the melody, harmony, and instrumentation 
are more delicate, more interesting, but, as regards 
style and musical form, we always find the same 
indecision and want of conviction. But the chief defect in 
“ Vakoula” is the striking contrast between Gogol’s pleasing 
subject and Tschaikowsky’s melancholy music. Everything has 
been done to support his operas. They have been repeatedly per- 
formed ; the services of the best artists have been secured, so as 
to add new interest. Notwithstanding all this, little or no success 
attended the performance of the works. This is not surprising, 
as Tschaikowsky’s element is much more that of instrumental 
music than of scenic music. 








DR. SOLIDUS AND HIS PUPIL. 


EXTRACTS FROM A CORRESPONDENCE. 


4. 

Dear Dr. Solidus,—The fact that I should have been able to 
s.ud you that recent composition of mine, withoug dreaming of 
the lively reception in store for it, affords a striking example of 
the changes that all unconsciously to ourselves even two short 
years may bring about in our tastes and general habits of thought. 
Unwittingly, then, I have after all worn my heart on my sleeve— 
on the sleeve, too, of the most ceremonial gar> my intellectual 
wardrobe now possesses, arrayed in which I certainly flattered 
myself | might still, without fear of offence, enter into the pre- 
sence of the orthodox. It is well, perhaps, that a coufession 
which we uld have to be made sooner or later, should be brought 
about thus early in the day by my unintentional self-revelation ; 
and now that the ice is broken, I feel in a measure free to 
unbosom myself further, knowing, as I well do, that the impres- 
sion first caused me by the slightly acrid tone of your letter 
must be modified by my remembrance of your habitual indulgence 
towards those whose opinions differ from your own. Yes, I will 
admit at once that my views have undergone material transfor- 
mation since the days when I used to trudge to your house for 
my daily lesson. Or, rather, may I not say they have developed, 
not losing their identity, but growing, as the world grows, as 
the age grows ; not destroying, but rather consummating—in a 
way I fear ycu will little anticipate or approve—those very senti- 
ments of reverence for the past with which you took such pains 
to imbue me. For what, after all, is the first great lesson im- 
pressed upon us when we contemplate the example of those 
mighty architects whose united efforts have raised the glorious 
fabric of music to the height it has even now attained—a height 
which enables it within but a few hundred years to tower in 
rivalry with those other arts whose beginnings date from an age 
when music, as we conceive it, was yet a thing unknown. Ser- 
vility ? timorous conservatism ? blind obedience to the tradi- 
tions and behests of those who lived and worked before them ? 
Why, at the advent of each of these giants, as he 
comes strident upon the age, you seem to hear the 
clink. of hammer, and the rattle of yet another fetter, 
as it falls 1iven with a mighty blow that resounds through all 
time, from the fair limbs of the muse to whom he has dedicated 
his knightly service. You ask ne to emulate, according tu the 
measure of my strength, those champions of the past ; and in the 
same breath tell me to sit idly beneath the trees, content with 
singing over again the battles they fought, the victories they won. 
Not so would I read the lesson they bequeath ;. and not. on such 
terms (let me say it with all deference) do I conceive imitation of 
them such as you so constantly enjoin, to be even possible. For 
the only way open to us of imitating originality is—not to 
imitate it; and “all who follow,”.as the proverb says, ‘‘ must go 
behind.” ‘For myself, I will confess that music is either emo- 
tional or nothing ; it is an endless striving after new glimpses of 
the infinite, and whevever such revelatious are vouchsafed.to the 
poet of sound, old raptures for him gradually wear away, and 
small though the voice may be compared with that which spoke 


to some musi¢ians of old, ut isa voice that lyres him ever onward 
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to the fulfilment of his inevitable destiny. Filled with such 
thoughts, how shall I meet your solema invocation of the old 
masters in a manner and spirit that shall combine frankness with 
becoming respect for one ot your learning and high attainments ¢ 
Shall I blurt out the further confession that to me, in the phase 
through which I am at present passing, Handel is often a bore ; 
that much to be found in the works of many justly-reverenced 
composers commands my intellectual approval and admiration, 
but tails to inspire me with symoathetic delight ; that, in short, 
the living voices of the present, just because they ave living and 
still have in them the potentialities of life, seem to drown many 
great utterances of the past, heard, as it were, faintly from the 
distance, and belonging to a day that no longer is? But no. 
These confidences have already overstepped the limits I had pre- 
scribed for them. Already I begin to accuse myself of having 
unintentionally acted upon the instructions given to executioners 
in the old days of torture, “ Pile upon him weights, as many as he 
could bear—and more.” 

Let me rather return once more to those other matters per- 
sonal to myself, in which you were kind enough to express an 
interest, and concerning which there is neither need nor likeli- 
hood of coutroversy between us. I may tell you, at least, without 
fear of contradiction, whether you wholly believe it or not, that 
of all the ardent souls who loathe the frills and fopperies of some 
of the more popular developments of modern art, and whose 
views thereupon—earnest, impatient of trammels, and ever eager 
to dive into the depth of things—many would expect to find 
asscciated with a vein of profound melancholy, my friend Fritz 
is the hopefullest and cheeriest : that of all patient, true-hearted, 
fair-haired girls, his sister, my Lottchen—for we were formally 
affianced yesterday, after sundry parental demurs in which her 
youth and my music contributed the chief ground for objection— 
is the sweetest and best. Yes; you may congratulate me, at 
least, on this. We are engaged; we have even had our first 
quarrel, and are as happy as Art is long. To the pretty, 
methodical ways characteristic of the daughters of Germany, there 
is added, in her case, an artless vivacity which exercises its charm 
upon all who approach her, and, withal, a shrewdness of out- 
look in the practical affairs of life not regrettable, you will probably 
say, if she is doomed to companionship with so impulsive a free- 
{ance as my unworthy self. As for music, using the word in the 
sense in which alone I consider it worthy of regard—that is to 
come. Nor is it matter for surprise for me that, considering the 
staid, matter-of-fact surroundings amid which her life had been 
hitherto passed, she should yet accord but timid, half-hearted 
credence to what seem to her my high-flown notions. So far, 
at any rate, you and she are likely to agree when you 
meet ; though not to the length, as well I know, of recommending 
my serious attention, as she once did (on the occasion of that 
first tiff), to the comfortable income netted by that poor creature 
X, with his trade songs and contemptible operettas. But my 
Lottchen has of late been studying English with a will, and has 
already mastered the meaning of that phrase which from time 
immemorial has cast its blighting influence over all true art— 
‘the main chance.”—That I may live to prove to her that in 
fidelity to our best and highest aspirations, lies the real main 
chance of progress and earthly happiness, is the fervent hope of — 
Yours sincerely, HAROLD STRAINWING. 

To Dr. Sebastian Solidus, London. 


5. 
London, June 12, 18—. 

My dear Sir,—First, all good wishes upon the happy event 
foreshadowed in your letter just to hand, and in the announce. 
ment of which I seem to discern at least some hope that the 
more sobering influence lately imported into your life may prec- 
duce in due time its much needéd effect ; secondly, a suggestion, 
the necessity for which is pressed home strongly to me by 
the whole tenor of your remarks, that reference to music 
and all matters pertaining to it be in future rigidly avoided 
between us. When I see a young man, a sort of artistic spend- 
thrift and libertine, ready to fling his patrimony to the winds, 
and equally ready to jeer at those great predecessors to whose 
struggles and reverent toil in the field of art he is indebted for 
all he has and knows, J feel painfully that no words of mine can 


| 





avail to arrest him in his downward course. He has already 
destroyed the ropes I would fain fling to his rescue, and nought 
is left for me but to turn sadly away and leave him to the lessons 
of the stormwind and the raging billows. Further discussion, 
therefore, would but engender useless irritation on both sides ; 
henceforth I am dumb. Let me tell youa story. A few years 
ago, in an Eastern city, whose name I cannot remember, a group 
of swarthy turbaned natives assembled before the house of some 
local magnate, gazing upwards, with a sort of lazy wonder 
characteristic of those lands, at a strange and, to them, altogether 
bewildering apparition. For lo, from the topmost dome of the 
palace there has sprung up in a night, and now gleams aloof, 
spear-like beneath the brazcn sky, a inysterious metal spire, and 
presently, amid the muttered comments, may be heard the 
word ‘‘magic” ; whispered hints of a sacrilegious wand, a gift 
from the barbarians of the west, which has endowed the Sahib 
with power to enslave the very lightning, and defy heaven itself. 
Soon above at least hal'-a-dozen other palaces belonging to great 
ones of the city, arose similar rods ; and, perhaps, when the first 
low roll of distant thunder told of the coming storm, an un- 
wonted sense of triumph and security gladdened the hearts of their 
possessors. But the first flash of lightning! Then, my good 
friend, struck the supreme hour of test. Swiftly flew the aveng- 
ing current to the iron fingers, uplifted there in mockery ; so 
swiftiy that the hearts of those witnin had no time to quake, nor 
their lips to blanch with fear, before the house fell crashing and 
burning about their heads, and the thunder laughed, as their vain 
pranks with heaven’s fire thus ended in death and destruction. 
For they had forgotten to connect their conductors with the ground! No 
occasion, I think, to dwell upon the moral of this true history. 
Let genius and arrogance, wherever they exist, together or apart, 
take heed to it.—Your well-wisher, 
SEBASTIAN SoLIDUS. 


Harold Strainwing, Esq., Frankfort. 


Reviews. 


Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co., send “I was glad,” a 
musicianly setting of Psalm CXXII., by Edward Hodges, which 
is appropriately dignified and religious in tone, and will find its 
place in the repertory of cathedral and other choirs. “Jesu, the 
very thought is sweet,” by T. Collier Grounds (same publisher), is 
a religious song, with chorus at the end. There is a little sugges- 
tion of the secular in the opening theme, but, taken as a whole, 
this song is well written and effective. ‘Oh fair, oh sweet and 
holy,” by Otto Cantor, with words translated from the German 
(Stanley Lucas & Co.), impresses us as being a song of unusual 








‘merit, and contains some features of undeniable charm, both in 


the voice part and the accompaniment. ‘“ A Picture,” by Louisa 
Grant, is a tuneful, but not altogether appropriate, rendering of 
the words ; which latter, however, though marked by some clever- 
ness, contain an allegory—not the most favourable of subjects for 
musical treatment. 

No. 48 of Weekes and Co.’s“ Series of Morning and Evening 
Services” contains a well-written “Magnificat” and “ Nunc 
Dimittis” in F, by E. Griffith. 








Wert Week’s Music. 


Tuis Day (SATURDAY). 


Afternoon > Concert,......sccvscorcceccesecse dive dders Crystal Palace. 3 

Popular Concert .....s..sssessessersrceeeeesees obbbedesns St. y aaa Hall. 3 

Miss M. Synge, «.+,..-+e+004 dvjmiave immer epi Portman Rooms, 3 

Mrs. Julian Marshall’s Orchestra...... Hampstead Vestry Hall. 8 
Monpbay, 26. 

Popular Concert ......scsssssseserseesesssereseeeneneerers St. James’s Hall. 8.30 
TUESDAY, 27. 

“ Ruth” (Sacred Harmonic) ......+++..sseseceeeees St, James’s Hall. 8 

WEDNESDAY, 28. 

“The Redemption ” (Novello)......:.....sseeeeeeee St. James’s Hall. 8 
FRIDAY, 30. 

AF WR MONIT cu ccsconscavesnscshgrtvesec’oocecnscbennsvéen Albert Hall. 7 

Rossini’s ‘‘Stahat Mater,” &c, ........cccseceseeere St. James’s Hall. 7.30 
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Che Organ World. | 


ORGAN SONATA FORM. | 
An esteemed correspondent asks for information concern- } 
ing the application of the principles of instrumental form, | 
other than the fugal and contrapuntal types, to the construc- | 
tion of the organ sonata. The subject is one of great interest | 
in several respects. In the first place, it brings forward the | 
question, how far shall the forms hitherto regarded as chiefly | 
peculiar to secular instrumental music displace the more | 
severe, and one may say “‘ vocal” types of organ music, and | 
invade the regions of sacred art ? Next, it may be asked, are the | 
symphonic forms favourable to the calm, reflective, and some- | 
what inelastic genius of the organ? Lastly, the subject is one in- | 
timately connected with the development of modern instru- | 
mental music—a development which received so powerful an 

impetus from the works of the great German trio, Haydn, | 
Mozart, and Beethoven—and consequently a matter of both | 
artistic and historical interest to the musician of to-day. | 
Although Mendelssohn was the originator, in a sense, of the | 
modern organ sonata, and his six works ranked under hat, 
head will always take a front place in the list of organ | 
classics, it has been already shown that he practically declined | 
to answer the first question as settled in favour of the definite | 
and complete adoption of the symphonic plans. It is true! 
Mendelssohn pointed the way with no uncertain hand, but his | 
religious and artistic education was against the disturbance | 


THE MUSICAL WORLD, 


The question of the introduction of a new musical archi- 
tecture into sacred Art, which was in the first instance chiefly 
associated with the concert-room, was gradually and unos- 
tentatiously settled in favour of such adoption. As regards 
the adaptability of the symphonic forms to the calm accents 
of the organ, this is a matter in which it seems clear mechanism 
must bend to the exigencies of thought, and lend itself as it 
best may to new requirements. The resources of the organ 
are somewhat uncertain, its mechanisms, as an eminent writer 
has observed, are coy and by no means pliable, and organs 
differ so greatly in their registers, tone qualities, and arrange- 
ments that composers find serious impediments in handling 
the instrument in an orchestral direction. Still, much has 
been and is being done to minimise these characteristic diffi- 
culties, and the composer who is not too exacting, who 
is himself a skilled player, and who knows how to 
adapt his ideas to an instrument with but small expres- 
sive power and with decided lines of demarcation in its 
tone-colour effects, may do much that is interesting in 
identifying and developing the leading features of his work. 
Following the sonatas of Mendelssohn, the works of that type 
by Merkel, practically represent the next marked advance, 
and inaugurate satisfactorily the adoption of the modern 
symphonic forms. The organ sonata may be said to have 
grown in two directions and under two influences, There is 
the German type, in which the Bach contrapuntal manner 
forms a solid basis and a link with the older method ; in which 
form is utilised with a prudent dignity, not unmindful of the 
staid antecedents of the instrument, and with due regard for 
the contrapuntal aptitude of the organ. Of this school 














of the traditions and associations of the Bach school, which | \erkel may be said to be the leader, and he has been worthily 
had become an integral feature of the grave, stern church | fo}jowed by Rheinberger, Otto Dienel, Tépfer, and others ; 
music of the Gerinans. So Mendelssohn, although he went! aj) writing under the influence of the tone of thought 
somewhat “ further a-field”” than his great predecessor, can | surrounding the organ in Germany. Then one development 
hardly be said to have advanced greatly upon the sonata | has been of a less contrapuntal and more orchestral type, and 
plans and the preludes, etc., Bach gave to the world. One of | under the brighter ritual and modes of thought of the southern 
the advantages of a late art period, is that of the power of | countries; and this growth finds utterence in the works of 
selecting some preceding and given epoch of art. | A. Guilmant, Morandi, Petrali, Salomé, etc. Then the mid- 
work, as typical of a given use. Thus, Palestrina’s | way style of English organic ideality, which Dr. F. J. Sawyer 
church music and madriga's present many points of! has cleverly alluded to in a lecture delivered before the 
identity in manner; and Bach’s domestic clavier works | College of Organists—a style at once solid and graceful, con- 
and organ compositions obviously intended for churches! trapuntal aud melodic, organic and orchestral—has found 
where in his day organs were, as the rule, only to} expression in the works of Mr. W.T. Best and other writers. 
be found, show many similarities of thought and workman- | Space will not permit an attempt at anything like an analysis 
ship. But in these advanced times we can hardly accept | of the artistic and historical growth of the organ sonata, and 
Palestrina’s art save as supremely ecclesiastical ; and Bach’s | the discussion of best models, the aspirations and achieve- 
instrumental music, notwithstanding its strong vitality, is| ments of the sonata writers cannot now be approached. But 
throughout to be regarded as serious in thought and purpose. the men who have directly contributed to the creation of the 
One need not pause to ask the question, Would Bach have | modern organ sonata may be named as Mendelssohn, Merkel, 
hesitated to adopt what for the sake of argument may be Rheinberger, Guilmant, Morandi, Petrali. Salomé, Macfarren, 
called secular forms, as Mendelssohn: seems to have hesitated, | Best, Hopkins, Ouseley, J. F. Bridge, F. E. Gladstone, Hamil- 
for organic use in Church? Because he had not the oppor- | ton Clark, Dudley Buck, etc. While the composers who have 
tunities for such a selection of style, consequently the scope | indirectly prepared the way tor the organic application of 
for reflection as to propriety of style was more limited in his ' modern form, though not contributing actually to the list of 
day. Strangely enough, the symphonic forms—the germs Of | sonatas for the organ, may be named, as Hesse, Rinck, S. 
which existed in the early Toccatas, etc., of such writers as Wesley, T. Adams, Lefebure Wely, H. Smart, Batiste, S. S. 
Froberger and Buxtehude, who preceded Bach himself—were | \Vesley, Silas, etc. These lists are confessedly imperfect, and 
to be developed not so much through the professedly collec- | are merely offered as suggesting the general lines upon which 
tive forms such as Mendelssohn’s organ sonatas, but in the | the modern organ sonata has grown up, and has been built 
detached movements of the less prominent composers of | ypon the symphonic form schemes. One may hazard the 
organ music working under the influence of the instrumental | thought that the organ sonata will be a marked figure in the 
works of the great German period extending say from Haydn | fyture of the organ music of all nations largely employing 


to Schumann. The men who thus prepared the way for the | and gifted with a natural affection for the instrument. 
adoption of what are called the sonata forms, without writing E. H. TurRPIN. 


complete collective works regularly embodying such forms, 
were Hesse, Rinck, S. Wesley, T. Adams, W. Russell, and 
others, who in their Preludes, Fantasias, Voluntaries, Toccatas, 
etc., foreshadowed the systematic recognition of the form, | 
‘principles, presentation, development, and recapitulation with 
accompanying instincts for the use of tone-colour identification 
-in a larger employment of organic and stop-changing effects. 











MUSICAL ELOCUTION, 
By G. ERNEST LAKE, 


At the same time one could not help acknowledging the 
value of such queries as “Why should several words be rapidly 
‘recited and the rest of the half verse drawled?” Or again, 
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““Why should a long pause be made upon an unimportant } 


word, or even syllable, and then a hurried juinp be made over 
one or two others ?” Well, then, I would venture to ask why 
it is that most of us continue to treat our sacred poems as 
mere pegs to hang music upon? Melody is the voice of 
poetry, not its meaning. Are we content to work upon old 
lines, either from a spirit of conservatism or from a desire to 
save ourselves and choirs trouble? We have the authority of 
Elvey’s and the “ Cathedral” psalters for treating the words 
between the accent point and the first bar of the mediation as 
part of the two-beat system of the chant, which undoubtedly 
commences at the accent, and not at the first bar line. 
Experiences of working with both of these books has led me 
to the conclusion that their principles, if not always consis- 
tently exemplified, are undeniably correct, but that in the 





A strong point of difference between the pronunciation of 
synonymous words of common derivation by the Gallic and 
Teutonic races (broadly defined), lies in the fact that whilst the 
former seem to avoid the strong accentuation of any one 
syllabic vowel, the latter appear to require it ; the result is the 
two characteristics, glibness and force. In French psalm 
chanting it is often impossible to lay a stress upon one par- 
ticular syllable, as we do; I am, therefore, strongly inclined 
to look upon our method as an exemplification of a rational 
idiosyncracy in general matters, that of requiring a firm accent 
or point of departure—like Mr. Micawber’s “pausing for a 
final spring!” But, inasmuch, as rhythm does not always 
demand this (and when it does, a complete word is always 
available), and seeing that common sense points to the advisa- 


| bility of vocally pronouncing words as if spoken, I submit 


primer the varieties of type are too many and confusing for | that the exigencies of chant “ pointing ’”’ do not necessitate 
general use, and in the latter the theoretical exemplification | either from a choral or congregational point of view—the vio- 
of the whole system being wholly contained in the admirable | lation of the rule that recitation, whether vocal or oral, should 
preface, is of no assistance in practically guiding the eye. I} be guided by the rules of ordinary elocution. Therefore, in 
am well aware of the objections to the above mentioned | chanting, every word should be recited in the same method as 





systems of treating the reciting note. Some urge that choirs | 


will not take the trouble to study it (for “choirs” I| 
fear we must often read “choirmasters!”) others say that | 
congregations require a firmly accentuated syllable or! 
word from which to make a start, as it were I. 
can only say that I believe a little tact will remove | 
the first objection, and a little practice the second. The con- | 
tention is that it is not right to sing “thy soul doth mag—” | 
“The Lord bringeth the cow.” This is simple irreverence. | 
Also that if we have the words, righteousnes endu | reth for | | 
ever, with an accent on the syllable “right,” there is neither | 
sense nor advantage in dwelling on that until we have used | 
up the time of our two beats, and then jumping headlong into | 
the mediation over the syllables “eousness en-” which have 
to be got in anyhow on the way, or half left out. Is it con- 
tended that these faults are not rife? Certainly, I heard 
some of them a short while ago in a celebrated church, whose 
music we are accustomed to look to for an example. Again, 
is it right to hurry the words of the reciting note, and to draw! | 
those of the mediation. Are the former less significant, and the | 
latter more so? I venture to think that all the words should 
be recited at the same pace as they are sung (that is in effect 
equally), and that words should be pronounced as in reading, | 





so that if the accent fall upon one syllable, as in harden, | 


présence, righteousness, the prosodical meaning of the whole | 


word (as if read), and not one syllable only should be empha- 


sized. The proper synthesis of syllables and not their separa- | 


tion is the true basis of elocution. It may be said by those 
who accept the exegesis of error, that if Elvey’s psalter be 


| 


that which would be employed by a good elocutionist. Our 
able and learned psalter editors have demonstrated this after 
the reciting note, therefore it only remains for us to carry out 
their principle in all words which occur before the first bar of 
the mediation. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE COLLEGE CI’ ORGANISTS’ DINNER. 
The approach of Easter brings this pleasant meeting for- 
ward‘as an event of the near future, taking place as it does 
on the Monday succeeding Low Sunday, on this year April 





| 9th. Some wit once asserted that Englishmen will celebrate 


anything which may occur by a dinner; however, the College 
of Organists claim a satisfactory raison Wétre for their 
Annual Festival. The institution is not only an artistic 
power for good in the musical world, but it is developing 
itself, there are evident signs to show, as a social engine of no 
small importance, in the midst of a hitherto not only scattered, 
but rarely united, body of professional men. The College of 
Organists’ Dinner is just one of those occasions calculated to 
foster fraternal feeling, lead to pleasant and often valuable 
introductions, promote an interchange of artistic ideas, and 
give new life to the round of one’s yearly professional work 
and daily musical aspirations. At the forthcoming meeting 
the Doyen of organ-players, Dr. E. J. Hopkins, will preside ; 
and his genial words, interesting recollections, and useful 
comments, will doubtless be duly appreciated by the friends 


upon the one hand too diffuse, and if the cathedral psalter, on | gathered around him. For the convenience of those coming 
the other, leaves too much to the fallible memories of | ong distances, ordinary dress is worn. The arrangements 


choristers, what is the practical remedy?” In reply I can 
only say with all humility that the plan which I have myself 
adopted for some years, and have, so far, found to answer 
admirably, has been as follows : Each verse read over to and by 
the choristers, and the marking of the syllables between the 
accent and the bar, in the foilowing way: A thick pencil 
stroke placed over a word, syllable or syllables, represents 
each of the two minims of the implied bar, and thus divides the 
syllables between the two beats. Examples: Harden | ,mag ni | 

fy, righteousness | , shew ourselves | praises unto | counsel of 
the; andthesign a (insertion, which represents a rest or pause for 
breath). By this means only two signs are requisite for the 
proper division of the additional bar, which undoubtedly 
occurs between the accent and the mediation, and by their 
means an undue prolongation of unimportant words or syl- 
lables is avoided by a method which, I venture to think, is 
simple, and which I can only say has been found tobe easily 


acquired and appreciated by the most uneducated rural as 
well as advanced urban choirs. 





will be similar to those of previous occasions; and the 
assembly is confined to the sterner sex, who make up the 
great body of the organ-playing world. Tickets, 4s. each, ex- 
clusive of wine, may be obtained of the Assistant-Secretary 
of the College, Mr. S. Philpot. The dinner takes place, as 
be ore-stated, on April 9th, and is fixed for 6.30, at the 
Holborn Restaurant. It is to be hoped a goodly company 
will rally round the veteran chairman and the numerous 
leaders of the professional world who are expected to be 
present. 








KEYBOARD FINGERING. 


By the kindness of Dr. E. J. Hopkins, the following is extracted 
from 1 rare, old work in his possession, entitled “The Hapsichord 
Illustrated and Improv’d, wherein is shown the Italian manner of 
fingering, with lessuns on that Instrument and the Organ, &c.” 
From internal evide ce, this work was published in London about 
1740, and it was presumably a translation. The compass given 
of the harpsichord covers four octaves, from C to C. The finger- 
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ing is given after the continental fashion, from 1 to 5, 1 being the 
thumb sign. The scale of C for two octaves is thus set : 
SVS ¢2138132322-8 
Seer yr ete ee oe ee 
The descending scale stands thus : 


Eze euie oR SOE © Be 
SLAAL VAAL HOES 


This fingering it will be seen is not very different from the 
present method, but the sligkt differences are interesting points 
of development upon other methods of the same and somewhat 
earlier periods. No other scale is given, though the book contains 
a number of preludes and pieces by Handel and Matheson, in 
various major and minor modes, up to two sharps and two flats. 
The latter portion of the work is devoted to an elaborate essay on 
figured bass, with a large number of examples, which go to show 
that figured bass was then not only an essential, but a diligently 
pursued study. This curious work may claim further attention. 

E. H. T. 








THE SISTINE CHAPEL CHOIR. 


This once famous organisation no longer enjoys its former 
reputation. Political causes, the increase of other fine choral 
bodies, changes in the constitution of the choir are among the 
reasons assigned for the decadence of a fame which was once abso- 
lute and dominant. Originaliy, the choir consisted of about 
thirty-two voices, equally divided into the usual number of vocal 
parts, and sometimes employed as a double choir. At one time, 
the choirsang from one gigantic score, written, it was said, on 
parchment... Then, and until recently, the sublime and devotional 
works of the great Palestrina school were heard to perfection. A 
recent visitor to Rome enters a complaint that the music of the 
Pope’s chuir, as still to be heard in the great Basilica of St. Peter’s, 
has fallen off seriously from its former supreme. excellence; and 
speaks of a recent performance as being very uuworthy of the 
high position and former reputation’ of the most celebrated 
ecclesiastical choral body the world has known. This is 
greatly to be lamented, and especially is it to be regretted, 
seeing that the St. Cecilia Society, aided by many musicians 
of eminence, are seeking to revive the glories of sixteenth century 
art. Certainly the world has been indebted to the choir of the 
Sistine Chapel for the most faithful and carefully-studied of all 
expositions of pure ecclesiastical music, and it is a matter of pro- 
found regret that this high standard and valuable model cannot 
be maintained in its original excellence. Our modern choirs seem 
unable to realise the beauties and mannerisms of the Palestrina 
school, a result only to be obtained by well-trained pure voices 
able to breathe out in long-drawn sentences—without manifesting 
the worldly vulgarities of strongly-marked accents and making too 
palpable all rhythmical divisions—the devotional stream of con- 
trapuntal eloquence which formed the main feature of the perfect 
ecclesiastical music of that great epoch. It may be hoped that 
some timely action will save to us the glorious traditions of the 
once splendid musical organisation known as the choir of the 
Sistine Chapel, with its unrivalled collection of unaccompanied 
Church music. 








TWO INVENTIONS FOR ORGANS. 


PNEUMATIC ACTION FOR ORGANS.—641 (1887).—M. Hethering- 
ton, Wallsend-on-Tyne. Theentire action of the organ described 
is worked by pneumatic pressure only, instead of by pressure and 
exhaust, and with one uniform pressure throughout the instru- 
ment. For every stop there is formed in the sound-board a 
longitudinal wind chest. In the sound-board are air passages, in 
the tops of which the pipe feet rest. Under the sound-boards are 
arranged the pneumatic flues as many as there are keys to the 
organ. The construction and arrangement of the key and stop 
action, and means for coupling octaves, manuals, or pedals with 
manuals, and the construction of other parts are alao of a novel 
character. 

OrGaANS.—2,171 (1887). W.J. Ledward, Pentrich. Relates to 
the construction of “ pipe organs,” and consists in arrangements 
for controlling the passage of air from the wind’ chest to the 





sounding pipes, and to means for preventing ciphering in such 
organs. 


MUSICAL ELOCUTION. 
To the Editor of THe OrGan Wor tp. 


Dear Sir,—As a professor of singing myself, having studied 
for four years abroad, and been very successful in teaching the 
art, am deeply interested in the articles in your paper about 
pronunciation and elocution, and quite agree that elocution is not 
sufficiently attended to. I, for one, always advise my pupils to 
have lessons in the art. I goto Southsea and Shanklin every 
week to give lessons. I suppose the sonata reviewed in your 
paper, and written for left hand only, can be had at any of the 
music shops, for I should like to have it, as, in consequence of my 
right arm being disabled for several years, and still contracted at 
elbow, though I can use it well now, I often play left hand pieces, 
that hand being stronger. 

I enclose programme and tickets for my coming concert. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 
M. H. Synce. 





In answer to several inquiries as to Mr. Macdonald Smith’s 
“‘ Dactylergon” referred to in Mr. 'T. L. Southgate’s lectures on the 
‘« Physiology of Pianoforte Playing,”’ we are requested to say that the 
apparatus will shortly be on sale at Messrs. Chappeil’s. 








SPECIFICATIONS. 





SPECIFICATION OF ORGAN 
In the Chapel of Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift, Dulwich, built originally 
by England in 1760, and enlarged and restored by Lewis and Co., 
1888 :— 


Great ORGAN, CC To G, 56 NoTEs, 8 STops. 





ft. tone. pipes. ft. tone. pipes, 
Open diapason ... 8 56 | Mixture (2 ranks)... 2 112 
Stopped diapason... 8 56 | Cornet (4 ranks) ... 2 128 
Principal ... aos 4 56 | Trumpet ... ae 8 56 
ew. ee 56 a 
Fifteenth ... aa 2 56 576 
Swett Oraan, CC To G, 56 NotEs, 5 Stops. 
ft. tone. pipes. ft. tone. pipes. 
Open diapason ... 8 56 | Trumpet... di 8 56 
Stopped diapason... 8 56 -— 
Principal ... xia 4 56 312 
Mixture (2 ranks)... 2 88 | 
CHOIR ORGAN, CC To G, 56 Notes, 5 STops. 
ft. tone. pipes. | ft. tone. pipes. 
Dulciana ... eee 8 56 | Vox humana daa 8 56 
Stopped diapason... 8 56 a 
Flute eee ete 4 56 280 
Fifteenth ... eee 2 56 
PEDAL Oraan, CCC To F, 30 Notzs, 1 Stor. 
ft. tone. pipes. 
Bourdon one 16 30 
COUPLERS AND ACCESSORIES. 
Swell to great. Great to pedal. 
Swell to choir. Swell to pedal. 
Choir sub-octave to Choir to pedal. 
great. 
Three composition pedals to great. 
Two composition pedals to swell. 
Pedal to draw on and off great to pedal. 
SUMMARY, 
stops. pipes. stops. pipes. 
Great organ... 8 576 | Couplers ... 6 — 
Swellorgan... 5 312 ~ — 
Choir organ... 95 280 25 1198 
Pedalorgan... 1 30 


The first organ for Dulwich College was bought by the Founder in 
1618, who, in his diary, under cate 27th April of that year, writes:— 
“ Bought a p. orgaines for ye chapell, off Mr. Gibbs, of Powles, £8 2s.” 
From Alleyn’s diary we also learn that on the 27th of May that same 
year 2s, 6d, was given Mr. Burward for tuning ye orgaines, and on 
April 13th of the following year the sum of £5 10s. was paid Mr. 
Burett for a dyapason stop and other alteracions to the organe. From 
Oct. 1st, 1622, when 15s. was paid Mr. Hamden for mending ye orgaines 
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and making 3 or 4 newe pipes for a dyapason, until August, 1760, when 
the present organ was built, we are not prepared to say what instru- 
ment was used. The organ now in the chapel was built by George 
England, the elder, who received for it £260, together with the old 
organ. A few years ago the instrument was tuned to equal tempera- 
ment, and the present pedal organ added by Messrs. Lewis and Co. 

In September, 1887, Dr. E. J. Hopkins, organist of the Temple 
Church, visited the chapel, and made a thorough examination of the 
organ, telling us that we had in it an excellent specimen of England’s 
work well worthy of restoration, and in the following November the 
work was put in hand.—W.H.LS. 








RECITAL NEWS. 


PaRISH CHURCH, FOLKEsTONE.—Programme of organ recital 
given in aid of the expenses incurred in repairing and improving 
the organ, by Mr. Alfre . Oake, L.R.A.M., A.C.O., on March 15th :— 


Sonata: 1: B MAN 6645.6 .sdeveniverdssivevedals Mendelssohn. 
AnGanse GEATION 6.5} eorrcevcnsnscarediodnsis Smart. 
PNP BR MANOS co 5cnssccsexenescvossveopanys J.S. Bach. 
Ailegretto if B Minor. ..0.05000:0>s000cecesmae Guilmant. 


Song ‘‘ Pro Peccatis ” (“ Stabat Mater”) Rossini. 
Rev. H. A. Wansbrough, M.A. 
Rondo de Campanelli ...............cce0cceee Morandi. 
‘‘ There is a green hill far away’”’......... Gounod. 
TING FIGS wivenstsionin sonniceatuinatesenniete } Duboi 
Cantilene Nuptiale .,,.......cceccssssessceses sina 
BABI RA A so. ssp goussieax3esnvs sexrohdsieetsseetes Collin. 
There was a very large congregation, and the offertory was a highly 
satisfactory one. 
Hoty TRINITY CHURCH, HALSTEAD.—An organ recital was given 
on March 13th. 
Hymn and Prayer. 


Larghetto, Symphony in B fllat..............008 Schumann. 
SSORCESTO BN TERE) asa s0ss sivetssncdsesesesseossiese Handel. 
Song, ‘‘ For ever with the Lord” ............ Gounod. 
Adagio, Pathetique Sonata..................06 Beethoven. 
ER WOUIEE srcichavicksstonssenrrvsnbotenen Bach. 

Air, ‘‘ But the Lord is mindful” ............... Mendelssohn. 
MRBMOIIOD o55cocneisssncvcccenssssncueceoaenmppecost Munro. 
POLAND 5 655. s0h seine Tip esthbsonssoase¥ esas Guilmant. 
Song, ‘‘ Brother, thou art passing” ......... Sullivan. 
SOIR Us acsssssssaneanee sage vob bibbawes cexbudlse' Braga. 
OT FETE cccctcrnsnsnsanoleribinininntiaiiinntin Salomé. 


Organist, Mr. George Leake, F.C.O. 

GERMAN CHAPEL RoyaL.—On March 18th, a special funeral 
service was held, commemorative of the late German Emperor. The 
choir (men and women) was conducted by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, and 
Mr. F. Weber was at the organ. The music was of course appropriate, 
and included Chopin’s “‘ Funeral March” and the ‘‘ Dead March in 
Saul.” 

St. John’s Choir, of Jersey City, U.S., will be conducted during the 
coming year by Mr. John White, at present the organist of the Church 
of the Ascension. This choir forms the basis of the St. Cecilia Society, 
an ambitious choral asscciation of Jersey City. The purpose of the 
change of organists is to insure still longer strides in the direction of 
high-class choir performances. A good deal of feeling has resulted from 
the change, because the choir and: St. Cecilia’s Society are warmly 
attached to Mr. Dressler, the present organist and leader. 

The second Morgan organ and harp matinée took place at Chicker- 
ing Hall, New York, on March 1, the vocalist being Miss Hattie 
Clapper. The programme was as follows :— 

Organ, Introduction and Fugue........... sbehat. Hesse. 
Harp, Fantasie on ‘ Un Ballo in Maschera ” Toulmin. 
Organ, Melody, Fugue, and Variations, dedi- 


cated to Saint-Saéns.............. eae ere César Frank. 
‘‘Oh, Thou that Tellest,” ‘‘ Messiah” ......... Handel. 
Organ, yell Bt, Cerne” i eseces pispuusis Batiste, 
Re) STOBRIE ons cacdicsbuecctostscsesgieose 
Hamp} (5) Panteraber cee ee } Hasselmans. 
Organ, March, dedicated to P. S. Gilmore .... Morgan. 
Duo, harp and organ........... GEb ss sh cacvsacesorcese Beethoven. 


A SUNDAY MORNING RECITAL.—A writer in the Daily News 
-describing a visit to the People’s Palace on Sunday, says in the course 
of his article: ‘* At half-past twelve the doors were thrown open, and 
rather more than 900 people flocked in to an organ recital of sacred 
music by Mr. G, J. Rayner, the orgarist of Victoria Park Congrega- 
tional Tabernacle. There were nine items in the programme, including 
two from Mozart’s 12th Mass, one from the ‘ Creation,’ and another 


“from the ‘Messiah.’ The time adopted for this organ recital struck 


‘me as rather an odd one. I am told in explanation that the good 
wives of the East-end, many of them quite regardless of wind and 
weather, have a practice of driving out of doors their lords and masters 
while they get the Sunday dinner. As the public-houses do not open 
‘till one, this expulsion often comes a little rough on the lords and masters. 
They have to find their entertainment at the street corners till one o’clock. 





Half-past twelve was selected as a time at which none of them would be 
drawn from places of worship, whileit might catch a few who would other- 
wise be sucked into the public-houses when they opened, and thus be the 
means of giving some working men a little good music instead of a 
good dealof bad beer. The intention at least seems praiseworthy. As 
to how far the intention is fulfilled is one of the points around which the 
storm of controversy rages pretty briskly. Sir Edmund Currie the other 
Sunday morning posted an intelligent working man, well acquainted 
with his class and his neighbourhood, at the door of the hall, with 
instructions to count as nearly as he could the number of working men 
who came in. Very few women, I may observe, attend these Sunday 
morning gatherings. The enumerator found that out of 900 men, over 
800—I think it was 840—belonged undoubtedly to the working class. 
On the other hand, the Rev. Mr. Richardson, vicar of the church, which 
unfortunately for his peace of mind stands next door to the Palace, 
posted himself at the gates as the people came out this morn- 
ing, and came to the decided conclusion that a majority of 
those attending the organ recital were not of the class 
supposed to be attracted by the music. Seven-eighths—or as he ex- 
pressed it at another point in the conversation I had with him, two- 
thirds—of the men wore gloves. Not only were they not of the working 
class, but they did not-even belong to the neighbourhood, but came 
from a distance all round, as I understood him, in order to give an 
appearance of success to this Sunday entertainment. Mr. Richardson 
is evicently very earnest in his opinions upon this subject, and is con- 
vinced that there is a Macchiavellian cunning 1n the employment of the 
word ‘sacred’ in connection with the music at these recitals. By-and- 
bye, he apprehends that that word “ sacred"? will be dropped. Mean- 
while, I am assured, that the g12 men and youths sat mute and deeply 
attentive, that there was the most perfect decorum, and that after akout 
three-quarters of an hour of impressive music—such as many of us 
delight to get if we canin our own homes on Sunday—the assembly 
dispersed, «nd the hall was closed.” 

At the Bow and Bromley Institute to-night, M. Auguste Wiegand, 
of Ostend, gives an organ recital; his programme includes works by 
Bach, Mailly, Grison, and other writers for the instrument, 


Wotes. 


Mr. J. J. Monk, of Liverpool, writes:—‘‘I1 came across two organ 
works the other day. I don’t know whether it is generally known that 
Mr. Maybrick’s (‘‘ Stephen Adams”) grandfather, Michael Maybrick, 
was organist of St, Peter’s Parish Church, in this city, many years. 
He was a pupil of Richard Wainwright, who was organist before him. 
The titles of the two works are as ices : ‘Six Voluntaries for the 
Organ, or Preludes and Fugues, Composed’ and Dedicated to William 
Ludlow, by Michael Maybrick, Organist of St. Peter’s, Liverpool ;’ 
‘ Twelve Voluntaries for the Organ, Composed in a Free Style, and 
Founded on Church-Melodies.’ These are also written in the form of 
introduction and fugue. No. 6 of the first set is composed on a subject 
‘from Wrenshall,’ a well-known local preacher and composer at the 











time. Mr. William Ludlow, to whom the first volume is dedicated, was . 


brother to the late esteemed secretary and treasurer of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, Mr. Henry Ludlow. The volumes are extremely 
interesting and enjoyable, and well worthy of resuscitation.” 

M. Alexandre Guilmant announces four organ concerts at the 
Trocadero, on the 5th, r2th, 19th, and 26th April. M. Colonne will 
conduct the orchestra, and the bulk of the works performed will be by 
Bach and Handel, though a fair sprinkling of contemporary composers 
will also be represented. 

Services commemorative of the late German Emperor were held in 
Westminster Abbey and at the Private Chapel, Windsor, the Queen 
attending at the last-named place. Suitable funeral anthems were 
sung, and Dr. J. F. Bridge and Mr. Walter Parratt,.Mus. Bac., the 
respective organists, played appropriate pieces. 

The choir, &c., and members of the congregation of St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, have presented to their retiring organist, Mr. E, H. 
‘urpin, a handsome diamond ring, and a massive writing-table library 
with candlesticks, &c., together with an illuminated address. 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR. 

On Tuesday next March 27th, the library will be open to 
members from 7 to 10; April 9th, “ Annual College Dinner ;” 
April roth, Special Lecture, by Dr. E. J. Hopkins, on “ The 
English Medieval Church Organ ;” April 24th, Lecture, by Dr. 
F. J. Sawyer, on “ The Primary Rales of Keyboard Fingering ;” 
May 22nd, Lecture; June 26th, Iuccture ; July 17th, 18th, 19th, 
F.C.0. Examination ; July 2oth, Diploma Distribution ; July 24th, 
25th, 26th, A.C.O. Examination; July 27th, Diploma Distribu- 
tion. Other arrangements and particulars will be duly announced. 

E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Sec. 
95, Great ‘Russell-street, Blooomsbury, W.C. 
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AT ALIG LIBRARIES. 


THE PRIMA DONNA: 

Her History and Surroundings, from the 17th to the 19th Century. By 
H. SuTHERLAND Epwarps. Gives a picture of the life, professional and 
social, of every prima donna down to the present day. Two vols., demy 
8vo, 24s. 

**Odd corners of operatic history have been ransacked for the apt 
anecdotes and characteristic touches that here give life to the portrait.”— 
Musical World. 

‘*Volumes so full, not only of useful fact, but of pleasant anecdote and 
gossip, that they are sure to be read, not only with profit, but with pleasure.” 

b 


<a ee 


MEMOIRS of COUNT HORACE DE VIEL CASTEL. 

A Chronicle of Events, Political and Social, during the reign of Napo- 
leon III,, years 1851—1864. Translated by CHARLES BousFIELD. Two vols., 
demy 8vo, 30s. 

“What makes his memoirs such entertaining reading is that he has not 
only a good memory for bad stories, but that in his rapid portraiture he shows 
something of the power, of the shrewd insight, and of the graphic wit of a 
Saint Simon. Through the scandals are scattered curious at piquant revela- 
tions.— Times. . 

REMINGTON AND CO., Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 








FREDERICE HELMORE. 


Just published, price Sixpence. Dedicated to Sir Artuur S. SULLIVAN. 


THE ITALIAN REGISTERS. 


VOCE DI PETTO. VOCE DI GOLA. VOCE DI TESTA. 
the same Author. 


B 
SPEAKERS, SINGERS, AND STAMMERERS. With 


Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
SINGING METHOD. No. 1. The Little Ones’ Book. 


Containing the Songs in ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” and 
‘Through the Looking Glass.” Also, the Nursery Rhymes, Easy 
Rounds, &c., used in his “‘ Little Ones’ Classes.” Fcap. 4to, Is. 
SINGING METHOD. No. 2. The First Reading Book. 
Containing a Catechism on the Art of Singing Music from Notes, 
followed by Scale and Chord Exercises, by the practice of which Pupils 
rapidly acquire the Knouledge and Feeling for Harmony, so necessary in 
Part Sineinc. Illustrated by pleasant Rounds, Duets, and Trios. 
Feap. 4to, ls. 
London: J. MASTERS and CO., 78, New Bond Street. 


ORGANISTS AND ORGAN STUDENTS. 


You are kindly requested to write for Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent Organ 
Pedal Combination List.” Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent” is perfectly unique 
and may be combined easily with any Piano. Itis the only one which may be 
safely combined with any Piano without deteriorating the instrument. 
Havin ut down at my works two engines and machinery of the most 
desirable kind, I 2m row supplying my goods at a price which enables every 
organist and organ student to have always ready for use inhis Studio an 


ORGAN PEDAL PIANO, 
Arrorpinc Perrectty Unique Prepat Practice. 
34, Sheen Park, Richmond. 

Dear Str,—I have deferred writing to comment upon your Pedals and 
Action now attached tomy pianoforte until I could satisfy myself of their 
utility and efficiency. Ican now conscientiously say that they more than 
fulfil all my anticipations. Although I am no carpenter, aided by your 
lucid diagram I had little difficulty in attaching them myself, and it is 
impossible to over-estimate the comfort they give to me or to conceive the 

saving of time one experiences in one’s own room.—Believe me, yours truly, 

BURNHAM HORNER, .F.R. Hist.S. 





To Mr. Mr. Ainsworth, 

Drak Siz,—It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to the perfection 
of your Invention. I am more than satisfied with your Patent Action and 
Organ Pedals, and consider them worth double the money, Organists and 
organ students who desire toimprove inthe Art of Pedalling, which is so 
essential to a good organist, will do well to procure a set. Ihave seen no 
Action half so effective, and one can sit at the Piano and play, “ Fixed in his 
everlasting seat,” or any other organ music, or ongen arrangement with the 
greatest pleasure. The touch of pedals could not be better, and the action is 
as you say, ‘‘ Absolutely free from annoyances.” They cannot be too highly 
recommended, as by their use, rapid progress is certain.—Believe me, 
sincerely yours, I. B. Thornton, 

Organist, Birstall, Leeds. 
Cologne, July 16th, 1886, . 

My Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in informing you that your Pedals 
have given the fullest satisfaction. I have themcombined with my practice 
Piano. Many of my musical friends who have seen them, as well as my 
organ pupils, are quite delighted with them ; end I must acknowledge that I 
have never met with any Pedals so sorseless and plcasant to play upon as 
yours. The Action I consider durable, and of very good workmanship. 
Every organist who desires to perfect his playing will welcome your invention, 
I can recommend your goods in every ee oe truly, 

ERR J. RODENKIRCHEN. 
To John Ainsworth, Esq. Organist, The Cathedral, Cologne, Germany. 
1 OOLS.— In onder to facilite the atiack ment, a cc mplete set of tools are : ent (fcur in number) 
each one marked for its particular uce. By the use of these tcols, and following carefully 


the directions, ANY ONE can make a really good attachment. 
of Trade or TENT. Card, you will receive List, with Liberal Terms. 


AINSWORTH’S PATENT ORGAN COMBINATION WORKS 
BRINSCALL, CHORLEY. 
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“Musical World” Portraits. 


NIKITA. 
Is this the face that killed two Indian chiefs 
And roused a combat furious, terrible, 
In which the vanquished lover met his death ?— 


exclaims the reader who has, perhaps, never read Marlowe’s 
“ Faustus,” but has read the romantic tales spread abroad about the 
charming subject of this week’s MusicaL Wor1p portrait. The 
truth is, the original of that portrait is herself apt to laugh 
merrily in her girlish way, when the story of the Indian Chief is 
mentioned in her presence. The young lady is ambitious and 
full of high artistic plans for the future, and thinks that the tale 
by this time has served its purpose, and might be drupped with 
advantage. Substituting for the noble savage competent teachers, 
and a concert room for the wild woods, the true account of her 
early days, as furnished by trustworthy witnesses, is certainly 
more in accordance with probability, and more in keeping with 
the precedents of other youthful singers who were destined in 
after years to make their mark in the world. The age of many 
musical phencmena will often have been remarked to partake 
somewhat of their phenomenal character, skipping backwards 
and forwards in a manner to embarrass the calculations of the 
expertest arithmetician. But on this point, in the present 
instance, we can have no doubt. We have it, indeed, 
on no less authority than that of the young lady herself, 
that she was born in the year 1872. “I cannot,” she adds, 
‘“‘remember the date, but I know it was on a Sunday.” 
And so it may be regarded as beyend all dispute that at present 
Nikita is sixteen years old, a statement fully borne out by her 
artless manners and general youthful appearance. Her first ex- 
perience of a concert room was obtained when not more than 
three years cld, and at that time, and for several years after, she 
was under the guidance of her uncle and first teacher, Le Roy, of 
whom she never tires of speaking in terms of tenderest affection 
and gratitude. The scene of her childish triumphs was speedily 
transferred from small concert rooms to a larger hall in Washing- 
ton, and in a miscellaneous selection at a concert given in that 
city she quickly succeeded in enlisting the sympathy of her 
audience. Success followed her to New York, where, at the 
Academy of Music, on Decoration Day—at about the time, prob- 
ably, when the mythical Indian Chieftain would otherwise have 
made his appearance—she sang, attired in a little short dress and 
holding the American flag in her hand, on the same platform 
with Mdme. Sinico, Signor Campobello, and other well-known 
artists, and in the presence of the President, the members of the 
Cabinet, and various celebrities. This was at the happy age when 
nervousness is a thing unknown, and Nikita well remembers how, 
after she had finished singing, she went to the President’s box 
and waved the flag over his head, amid the cheers of the audience. 
Crowned with flowers at Chickering Hall, tasting the delights of 
appearing for the first time on a real stage at the Park Theatre 
in the “Dead Heart,” making money in Boston, and subse- 
quently at Stoughton, a town in Massachusetts, forming 
one of the chief attractions of a company organised 
by her uncle and called by him “The Mimature Patti 
Company,” Nikita continued the career which was now beyond 
shadow of doubt marked out for her by fate. It was at Boston 
that the miniature Patti first made acquaintance with the real 
Patti, and the kindly reception and encouragement extended by 
the great artist to the young beginner is pleasant to think of, and 
will doubtless rank among the most agreeable recollections of the 
younger artist’s life. Following the advice of her new and power- 
jul friend, Nikita proceeded to Europe to pursue her studies, there 
to meet with sundry disappointments in her search fora fitting 
teacher, until, by a curious coincidence, she happened to meet 
Madame Strakosch. Her introduction to that lady’s husband 
the {amous teacher who had been so prompt in detecting, and so 
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successful in developing the genius of Patti herself—speedily 
followed, and then her path became, once for all, clear to-her. In 
due time, after receiving from Sttakosch lesson by lesson. what he 
called “the ten commandments,” and undergoing thereupon the 
necessary course of training, ‘“‘ My dear master,” she says, “to 
whom I had grown more and more attached, brought me one day 
a contract to sign for seven years, together with a cake and a card 
case as a souvenir.” That card case, and every letter he wrote to 
her, has since been sadly placed among her most cearly prized 
treasures, not to be parted with for all the money in the world. 
The favourable impression she made upon the London public on 
her first appearance here, at Her Majesty’s theatre, is of tco recent 
occurrence to need more than passing mention. Her perigrina- 
tions since then have been of the most extensive kind, and that 
conspicuous attribute of the Prima Donna which Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards has pointed out in his last book —familiarity with 
travelling—bids fair to be exemplified to a remarkable degree in 
this young lady’s case. It is, above all, satisfactory to relate that 
when very recently at the Albert Hall she again made her 
appearance before a London audience, the advance observable, 
not only in vocal skill but in the development of feeling, was a 
general subject of remark among competent judges. The fact ot 
her progress in artistic culture thus keeping pace with her progress 
in popularity, is one undoubtedly calculated to.inspire bright hopes 
concerning the future of this interesting young singer, and all 
will cordially unite in best wishes for their realisation to the 
fullest extent. We should add that since the death of Mr. 
Strakosch, Nikita’s or, as by her private name she is knowr, Miss 
Nicholson’s affairs have been under the competent and intelligent 
management of his son. 








Concerts. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The Philharmonic season opened on Thursday, the 8th, in excep- 
tionally favourable circumstances, one of the largest audiences ever 
seen at St. James’s Hall having assembled to hear the opening 
concert. The causes of this phenomenon are not so far to seek. 
It might almost reconcile one to the kind of hero-worship which 
finds its expression in the so-called “ star system ”—existing on 
the concert platform no less than on the operatic stage—when 
one sees that cccasionally, at least, popular veneration singles out 
so worthy an object as Madame Schumann. Wherever that great 
artist has of late appeared the room has bee crowded to excess 
and the enthusiasm 1t fever heat ; and last night was no excep- 
tion to the general rule. Madame Schumann on this occasion 
had not selected for her chicf piece one of her husband’s compo- 
sitions, in the interpretation of which she stands alone, but her 
reading of Chopin’s F minor Concerto may at least to some extent 
claim the authority of tradition. For was it not Schumann who 
in a manner “discovered” Chopin, and whose first published 
article, full of youthful fire and exuberance, has for its subject an 
early work of that master? Madame Schumann, of course, does 
not display that intimate sympathy with Chopin’s wayward 
genius which makes, for example, M. de Pachmann’s rendering 
of his music a unique thing, and which depeids upon the 
Slavonic, as distinguished from the ‘Teutonic, temperament 
almost more than upon individual genius. On the other hand, 
she brings to this as to all other tasks that artistic feeling, that 
conscientious entering into the composer’s intentions, which 
distinguish the genuine musician from the mere virtuoso. Her 
effects arc never exaggerated ; her power never degenerates into 
nuise; her tempo rubato leaves the underlying rhythmical 
motive intact. Her reading, in short, is classical in the best 
sense of the word, and so grand in conception as almost to over- 
shadow the slender outline of the work selected. For Chopin’s 
genius does not show to advantage in pieces of this extension ; 
it was at home in the mazurka, the nocturne, the étude ; for the 
larger forms of the concerto it was too subtle, too ethereal, too 
little robust ; besides which the Polish composer's ideas of in- 
strumentation were of the most primitive kind. Needless to add 
that Madame Schumann evoked thunders of applause both after 





accompany Miss Lizi Lehmann in two of Schumanns songs. 
That young artist proved herself worthy of the prominent and 
difficult position in which she was placed by such an accompanist. 
Her style of singing combines the refinement of art with the 
simplicity of natural feeling, and it is difficult to say which of 
these two qualities is more needful forthe rerfect interpretation of 
Schumann's heartfelt musicak lyrics. This feature of the evening 
also was highly appreciated. In other respects the concert was 
of more than ordinary interest, proving as it did beyond a doubt 
that in choosing Mr. Cowen as its conductor, the Philharmonic 
Society has made a step in the right direction. Mr. Cowen hai 
provided an interesting although not very remarkable programme, 
showing a happy mixture of the old and the new. A quaint 
and graceful suite, extracted from an opera by Rumeau, recalled 
to mini the time so graphically pictured by Diderot in his 
“« Neveu de Rameau ;” Mr. Stanford’s prelude to “ (Edipus,” con- 
ducted by the composer, represented the latest phase of modern 
art, although inspired by a very old theme indeed ; Schumann’s 
symphony in D minor occupied a kind of middle distance. Inall 
these the Philharmonic orchestra, under its new conductor, 
showed to eminent advantage. Decisive rhythmical phrasing, 
careful observation of the dynamic suances, and intelligent read- 
ing, were noticed throughout, and nowhere more than in the 
beautiful romanze, which forms the slow movement of the 
symphony. The result, in short, was one of which the conductor 
and the artists playing under him might well. be proud.—7Zhe 
Times. 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

A much smaller audience assembled on Saturday last than 
should have availed themselves of the opportunity of hearing 
Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg again, for this young lady is an artist of 
no mean abilities. She exhibits delightfully clear scale and 
passage playing, and, moreover, interprets music with due regard 
to the composer’s intentions. On this occasion she played 
Mendelssohn's somewhat hackneyed G minor Concerto admirably, 
with plenty of fire, but without exaggeration, and was loudly 
applauded and twice recalled. Mr. Manns was responsible for an 
extremely good rendering of Schumina’s overture to Byron’s 
“ Manfred,” perhaps as happy an example as can bz tound of the 
composer’s orchestral work. The symphony was the mélange by 
Goldmark, termed “ A Country Wedding,” to which the’'term 
“suite” might perhaps be more applicable, as the treatment of 
the subjects and the character ot those subjects themselves is 
hardly on a scale usually associated with symphonic form. The 
work, which has not a few dull moments, contains some sound 
writing and some charming melody, the introductory theme 
being happy in the extreme. Mackenzie’s orchestral ballad “ Li 
Belle Dame sans Merci,” presented somewhat of a contrast, in its 
compact and musicianly treatment, with Goldmatk’s discursive 
“Symphony.” It is one of Mr. Mickerzic’s best works, and 
received a worthy interpretation. Mrs. Hutchinson was the 
vocalist, and sang the well known air from “La Reine de Saba,” 
and two pretty songs by Iischhof, with much acceptance. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 

The chief attraction at Monday’s' concert was Brahms’s new 
Pianoforte Trio in C minor, op rot. Unfortunately, Herr 
Joachim was absent in Germany, but Madame Neruda proved 
an excellent substitute, and with Madam: Schumann and Signor 
Piatti, gave a worthy interpretation of the work. Brahms, inthis 
Trio, shews all his mastery of the technicalities of his art, and, if 
his inspiration occasionally nods, he almost atones fur it by the 
beauty of the slow movement, which was received on Monday 
with great favour. The scherzo, also, with its peculiarities of 
thythm, is a delightful movement, and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Chappell will give his zudiences an opportunity of heating 
the work again next season. Madame Schumann played the first 
of her husband’s “ Humoreske,” and the ‘ Novellette in F,” with 
exquisite feeling and effect, and was rewarded with one of those 
bursts of applause which fall to the share of few other artists. 
The vocalist was Miss Janson, who gave a very successful inter- 
pretation of Schubert’s ‘Der Tod und das Maichen,” and a 
Swedish song ‘So s¢h6n.”’ Beethoven’s fine Quartet in F minor, 
op. 95, and Mendelssohn’s unfinished Quartet, excellently played 
by Mme. Neruda and MM. Riés, Straus, and Piatti -concitded the 


the concerto and when she appeared again on the platform to | concert, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The students of the Royal Academy of Music gave a Chamber 
Concert at St. James’s Hall, on Friday afternoon, last week. The 
choir gave some part-songs under Mr. Burnett’s conductorship, 
with great expression, and the rest of the programme consisted 
chiefly of solo performances. Miss Meta Scott’s rendering of 
Raff’s pianoforte suite in E minor was good, and so was an organ 
piece played by Mr. W. G. Kipps, and a violin solo, Vieuxtemps’s 
Ballade and Po'onaise, by clever Miss Ada Tunks. Several com- 
positions by the students were included in the programme, but as 
the length of the concert did not allow of our hearing much more 
than half of it, we can only single out for mention two songs by 
Henry J. Wood, sung by Mr. B. H. Grove, one of which “ The 
sea hath its pearls,” appeared to show a fair amount of musical 
feelirg andinvention, while that by Arthur O'Leary, entitled 
‘The shadow on my heart,” sungintelligently, but with no great 
charm of voice by Miss Helen Saunders, is written in the 
hackneyed style of the drawing room baliad. Mr. Reginald 
Steggall, Miss Amy Horrocks, and Mr. Mudie, were also down in 
the programme as composers. 

Mr. Malcolm Lawson closed his series of Characteristic 
concerts on Tuesday last week, with Pergolese’s “ Stabat Mater.” 
The solos were taken by Miss Margaret Hoare and Miss Greta 
Williams. Both these ladies are gifted with fine expressive 
voices, and their services were most efficiently rendered. The 
choruses were undertaken by the ladies of the St. Cecilia 
Society, conducted by Mr. Lawson, and Miss Fisher was the 
accompanist. The second halt of the concert consisted of early 
Venetian music. Mr. M. Lawson sang two Gondola songs, author- 
ship unknown, and Marcello’s beautiful duet, “ Dunque ti degna,” 
with Miss Hoare. That lady was also heard in “O di che,” 
Marcello. Mr. Lawson played a toccata of Galuppi on a harpsi- 
chord, lent for the occasion, a performance more remarkable for 
ai.tiquity than for musical value. 

Notwithstanding the terrible weather on Monday afternoon, 
when a regular transatlantic “ bl'zzard ” was sweeping the streets, 
Miss Falconar’s morning concert at Steinway Hall was exceed- 
ingly well-attended, and by an audience so appreciative that the 
performers were called back after no less than twelve of the seven- 
teen items constituting the programme, two of the encores being 
complied with. Madame Edith Wynne’s bright rendering of 
Dudley Buck’s ‘“ When the heart is young” was in itself sufficient 
recompense to those who had braved the storm, while Miss Mary 
Willis, Mr. Henry Phillips, and Mr. René Ortmans—a charmingly 
sympathetic violinist—were thoroughly appreciated. An amusing 
contretemps occurred during Miss Falconar’s singing of the old 
Welsh air, ‘The Ash Grove,” through an apparent discrepancy in 
the copies of the music used by that young lady and her accom- 
panist, Mr. Henri Logé. Mr. Henri Logé’s name figured no less 
than five times on the programme in the composer’s column—a 
decided mistake, considering that unfortunately not one of the 
compositions thus put forward possessed any claim to originality, 
or to freedom from constant reminiscences of celebrated writers, 
whilst one, the song entitled “ Relics,” which was given in very 
good style by Miss Mary Willis, contains as its chief idea a close, 
though doubtless perfectly unintentional, plagiarism on a very 
well-known song of Sir A. Sullivan’s. Mr. Henri Legé’s very 
distinct individuality, in the way of expression, was reserved for 
nis accompaniments, in which, however, his «xtreme delicacy of 
manipulation sometimes verged on ¢xaggeration. 

No more interesting programme for a vocal chamber music 
concert cuuld be wished for than that arranged by Mr. William 
Nicholl for last Tuesday evening, The most important item was 
the love duet from Act I. of ‘* Die Walkiire,” sung by Miss Pauline 
Cramer and Mr. William Nicholl, Mr. Carl Armbruster accom- 
panying. London has ro opportunity of hearing the Nibelungen 
Tetralogy now or in the near future, and therefore we are glad to 
welcome such crumbs of comfort as that afforded on Tuesday 
evening, always provided that the performers, like the above, are 
musically and dramatically equal to the task, Although the 
English translation was used, Miss Pauline Cramer did not fail to 
invest every phrase with significance, and carried her audience 
with her. Mr. Nicholl showed much more power than he did 
when singing in the “ Gétterdimmerung” duet at the Wagner 
Society’s Conversezione last year. His art of sustained singing 
stood him in good stead, and he also delivered the music with 





great expression. Of the rest of the programme we can say no 
more than that Madame Fassett in the ‘ Spirit’s Song,” Mr. 
Nichoil in Henschel’s “ Gipsy Serenade” and two “ Songs of the 
North,” and Miss Cramer in Franz’s “Fiihlingsfeier” were 
especially appreciated. ; 

Ou St. Patrick’s night, last Saturday, concerts of Irish music 
were given at the Albert Hall (Madame Patey, Miss Nikita, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves singing), and at the St. James’s Hall. 

Mr. Charles Wade provided an excellent programme for the 
last of his series of Chamber Concerts, which took place at Princes’ 
Hall last Tuesday evening. The brunt of the work fell to the 
share of the Cologne Conservatoire Quartet, who, although not 
of equal individual merit, are a most capable body of artists. 
Tuey appeared to the greatest advantage in Beethoven’s “ Rasou- 
mowsky ” Quaitet in E minor, the adagio of which was excel- 
lently played, the great Schumann Quintet, which concluded the 
concert, being considerably marred by the indiscreet ardour of the 
pianist, Herr Schénberger. This gentleman possesses many of 
the qualifications for a great artist, his execution being finished, 
and his pianisstmo clear and pearly; he unfortunately, however, 
is rather prone to exaggeration, a defect which corsiderably 
detracts from the merits of his playing. He obtained great 
applause for his rendering of some pieces by Tschaikowsky. The 
concert giver, who may be advised to pay rather more attention 
to his enunciation, was heard to advantage in two cf Dvorak’s 
“Giosy Melodies,” in Gounod’s pretty song, ‘‘ Love’s Philosophy,” 
and a somewhat conventional ballad by Wellesley Batson. Miss 
Marguerite Hall also sang, rendering Schubert’s “Gretchen am 
Spinnrade ” with true artistic feeling, and being quite as successful 
in Henschei’s dainty little song, ‘‘ The sunny beam.” 

Pending the completion of the new operetta on which Mr. 
Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan are understood to be engaged, 
the Savoy Theatre relies upon revivals of earlier favourites, and 
the “ Pinafore,” having run its course, was on Saturday evening 
followed by “ The Pirates of Penzance.” Mr. Grossmith, as Major- 
General Stanley, Mr. Richard Temple as the Pirate King, Miss 
Jessie Bond as Edith, and Mr. Rutland Barrington as the 
sergeant of police, sustained their original parts with undiminished 
success, The character of Mabel is now in the hands of Miss 
Geraldine Ulmar. Mr. Francois Cellier conducted the perform- 
ance with care and citcumspection. 
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SONGS. 

I’ll tend thy bower Hamish Mac- 

Cunn ... . Paterson. 
Spring Song was Alfred Gallrein ... " 
To Julia Weeping Hamish Mac- 

Cunn ... = “ 

PIANOFORTE. 

« Elaine” Waltz Caroline Low- 

thian ... as Paterson 
‘“¢ Fairest of all”? Wallz... Maria Lehfeldt... Weekes. 
**Skye” Collection of Reels and 

Strathspeys .. Paterson. 


PART SONGS. 
Bonnie Wee Thing Arranged by F. 








Peterson .. Paterson. 
Gondellied és Pat ay A. Gallrein os é 
Good-night, and joy be wi’ ye a’ Arranged by H. 

A. Lambeth ... - 
’Mid the lilies (trio) Otto Schweitzer pA 
My Nannie’s Awa’ Ar anged by H. 

A. Lambeth ... Bs 
Of a’ the Airts ... ot has bea ” ” 
Trump of War ... me ae on es 

PROVINCIAL. 


BRADFORD.—In the past fortnight the most interesting event was 
the concert of Mr. W. B. Sewell, on the 24th ult. Most of his principals 
were from Manchester and other towns at some distance, the body of 
his orchestra of 70 being local men. ‘The “ Italian” s mphony and 
Dr. Villiers Stantord’s ballet music from the ‘‘ Veiled Prophet” were 
the substantial and novel items respectively, and, like the ‘‘ Zarhpa,” and 
other overtures, had a stirring and adequate performance, at once intelli- 
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gent and musician-like, but running into extremes of ¢emp7 occasion- 
ally. Mrs. Norman Salmond (pianist), and Mr. Norman Salmond (bass 
vocalist), took an able part in the concert, which was conducted by the 
promoter. There was an appreciative audience, but the scheme is 
hardly paying expenses yet. On Friday, March 2, a Mr. Cobn, 
for some time well known in Manchester amateur circles, but now a 
professor here, had Mr. E. Vieuxtemps down for ’cello solo, a Beethoven 
piaroforte and ’cello sonata, and Mendelssohn variations for the same 
instruments. The pianist proved an able conductor, and in the Chopin 
C sharp minor scherzo, Liszt’s arrangement of Schumann’s * Wid- 
mung,” and other pianoforte solos, found ample acknowledgment of 
his ability. A company of vocalists spent last week at the Theatre 
Royal in the comic opera ‘‘ Rhoda.” Miss Kate Chard, Mr. Leverett 
(baritone), and Mr. Fairbanks (bass) wereamongst the most competent, 
and Mr. Deane Brand, the proprietor of the opera, who has become a 
Gilbert and Sullivan representative in opera at the Antipodes, made his 
mark in comic business. There is plenty of the latter in ‘‘ Rhoda,” 
but little really good music, the numbers being mostly slight, pretty, 
and generally reminiscent. College Chapel Society, 70 strong, gave 
Barnett’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,”’ roughly effective, on Monday; and on 
Tuesday a really effective, entertaining programme of light and good 
music was presented by the Porter family, ladies of much ability, with 
an exceptionally talented ‘cellist in Miss Amy. 

LEEDs.—The eighth of the popular concerts took place on Feb. 23, 
when a most interesting programme of orchestral music was given. 
Mendelssohn’s bright and sparkling ‘‘ Italian Symphony,” and a selec- 
tion from Wagner's works, including the ‘ Meistersinger” overture, 
the introduction and closing scene from “ Tristan,” the “‘ Walkiirenritt,” 
and the ‘‘ Kaisermarsch,” were the chief features of the programme, 
and were not only played with both spirit and refinement, but were 
received with warmth by a large audience, who were so taken by storm 
by the magnificent tone picture from ‘‘ Die Walkiire”’ that an encore 
had to be conceded. Beethoven’s great pianoforte concerto in E flat 
was admirably played by Mr. Hallé, wko, to his accustomed neatness 
and precision, added an unwonted warmth of feeling Berlioz’s 
brilliant ‘‘Carnaval Roman” overture afforded, with th: “ Italian 
Symphony,’’ an interesting comparison of two different methods of 
treating a similar subject. The same composer's orchestral version of 
Weber's “ Invitation to the Waltz” fell rather flat, but was no doubt 
a concession to those of the audience who might be disposed to regard 
much of the programme as ‘“‘heavy.” Miss Clara Leighton was the 
vocalist, and contributed to the success of the concert by her excellent 
rendering of Weber’s ‘‘ Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” and a delight- 
ful number from ‘‘ Mignon.’ Mr. Hallé was, as usual, the leading 
spirit of the evening, and seemed, whether conducting or playing, to be 
more youthful and energetic than ever.—March 19. The ninth and last 
but one of the Popular Concerts was given on the i4th, when a large 
audience assembled to hear a very delightful programme of chamber 
music, interpreted by Messrs. Joachim and Eckener (violins), Gibson 
(viola), and Piatti (violoncello), with Miss Fanny Davies as pianist. 
‘The principal items of the programme were Beethoven’s quartet in F 
major (the 1st of the ‘‘ Rasoumoffsky ”’ set), and Schumann’s piano- 
forte quintet, each one of its respective composer’s finest works. Herr 
Joachim played Spohr’s ‘‘ Dramatic ”’ concerto in his best style, and 
gave, as an encore, the Sarabande and Bourrée of Bach’s which he has 
made so familiar. Miss Fanny Davies chose as her solo Mendelssohn's 
fine prelude and fugue in E minor, and played it admirably. She also 
joined Signor Piatti in Beethoven’s sonata in A (op. 69) for pianoforte 
and violoncello, which, it is needless to add, met with a most artistic 
interpretation. Miss Davies seems to us to have gained in breadth and 
power since her last visit to this neighbourhood, and may now fairly 
claim to be considered as belonging to the first rank of living pianists, 
more especially as regards her performance of Schumann’s and Men- 
delssohn’s works. Miss Bertha Moore was a very acceptable vocalist, 
and sang a graceful little “Lullaby” by H. Young, and Haydn’s 
familiar canzonet, ‘‘My mother bias me bind my hair,” with perfect 
refinement. 

BIRMINGHAM, March 13th.—Tre Viennese pianist, Benno Schin- 
berger, appeared here for the first time, in conjunction with Mitchell’s 
Blue Hungarian Band. The favourable opinion formed of him on the 
Continent and in London was further endorsed here, and Herr Schin- 
berger created a genuine and lasting impression by his remarkable 
powers over the keyboard. He played four nights in succession, and 
on each occasion he fairly carried everything before him. His selection 
included Mendelssohn's Prelude and Fugue in E minor, which he played 
with a remarkable individuality, the chief characteristics being his extra- 
ordinary blending of for/issimi and pianissimi passages. e further 
contributed excerpts from Chopin, Liszt, and modern composers, The 
audience on each occasion was charmed with his delightful touch, and 


enthusiasm on Saturday night was so great that he had to reappear six | 


times in succession, playing two encores in response. The Hungarian 
Band, who also appeared here for the first time, are certainly “‘ Nature’s 
musicians 3” although only seven in number, three first violins, one 
second violin, one viola, one double bass, and a player on the cymbal, 
they produce a wonderful amount of tone, the cymbal lending sustaining 
power to the strings. Their most effective and remarkable performances 
were those pieces descriptive of their nationality. The famous Csardds, 





with its two movements, a ‘‘ Lassu,” and a “ Friss,” were given in such 
a manner as to evoke the most enthusiastic applause. Two vocalists 
completed the list of artists, an excellent soprano, Miss Emily Parkinson, 
and a tenor who knows how to sing, Mr. Reginald Groome. Madame 
Michel most ably accompained all the vocal items. Messrs. Hatrison’s 
last popular concert of the present series was given last night to a 
crowded and overflowing house. Mr. Charles Hallé and his famous 
orchestra, also Madame Norman Neruda, as solo violinist, Madame 
Lilian Nordica (soprano), and Miss Hope Glenn (contralto), were the 
attraction. We are accustomed, thanks to Messrs. Harrison, to hear 
Mr. Hallé’s band once a year, an opportunity which always is 
hailed with delight and anticipation by all musical people. The 
orchestra gave a most masterly rendering of Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony, and although we have heard it played 
by Mr. Hallé’s band on former occasions, the performance last 
night may rank among the finest. Wagner’s “ Tannhiuser ” overture, 
Mozart’s overture to ‘Don Giovanni,” Smetana’s overture, ‘ Lust- 
spiel,” and Dvorak’s ‘‘ Two Legends,” were the other orches'ral items. 
Madame Norman-Neruda chose for her soli Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto 
in A minor, No. 8, Adagio in E (Mozart), preludein E (B ich), and, with 
Mr. Hallé, Beethoven’s Andante Con Variazioni from the *‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata.” Madame Norman-Neruda’s playing never leaves the slightest 
loophole for criticism ; whatever she does is done with real consummate 
art and skill, voz/a tou¢. Poor blind and deaf Smetana! What terrible 
and sad affliction in old age | Unerring nature seems often cruel, and 
our heartfelt sympathy goes with the dead composer who, so cruelly 
afflicted, could write beautiful strains to delight mankind. Madame 
Lilian Nordica is deservingly a great favourite here, and on former 
occasions I have had the opportunity in these columns of speaking of 
her great talent. She met with a most demonstrative reception last 
night, and fairly enchanted the vast and crowded audience. Miss Hope 
Glenn’s rich contralto and artistic phrasing scored for her a triumphant 
success, Mr. Halié’s conducting is so well known that it would almost 
be futile to say a word in his praise. Messrs. Harrison once more had 
a glorious season, and are already engaged making prepartions for the 
next. My old friend, Martin Roeder, from Berlin, for some years resi- 
dent in Milan, where I often heard his compositions, has obtained a 
most lucrative appointment as Professor of Singing at the Royal Irish 
Academy of Dublin. —O. P. 

March 19.— Whilst London is preparing for the season, we in the 
provinces have fulfilled our devors to the satisfaction of music 
lovers and the masses, and our corcert series 1887-8 is nearing that 
inevitable goal which threatens all and everything. The last concert 
of the Birmingham Festival Choral Society was given on Thursday, 
and attracted a fair house. A deviation was made from the ordinary 
path, and instead of giving a complete chora! work, we had a concert of 
a miscellaneous character, consisting of part songs, ballads, duets, 
and trios. ‘The orchestra on that occasion was dispensed with, and 
the accompaniments were given on the organ and pianoforte. It is 
now ten years since this Society gave a similar miscellaneous concert, 
which in reality does not lie in their : phere of action, and ought to be 
left to musical entrepreneurs. With a magnificent chorus of 400 
voices we want something more complete and better than part songs 
and glees. The vocalists engaged for that evening were: Madame 
Lilian Nordica, Madame Trebelli, Mr. Henry Piercy, and Mr. Watkin 
Mills. Mr. W. Astley Langston acted as organist and accompanist, 
a task which he fulfilled to the letter, Mr. Stockley conducted the 
choral items, the principal of which was Mendelssohn's Motett ‘‘ Hear 
my prayer,” the solo part being given by Madame Nordica, with 
exquisite pathos and true artistic conception. Madame Trebelli, Mr. 
Piercy, and Mr. Watkin Mills are also old favourites here, and it would 
be useless to state over and over again how they acquitted themselves. 
It only remains for me to say that the chorus singing was excellent, 
and one of the best specimens they gave was Sullivan’s hymn, ‘‘ O glad- 
some light”’ (“Golden Legend ”). The chorus is now in full practice for the 
forthcoming festival, the programme of which (complete) has now been 
definitely settled. 

MANCHESTER, March 13.—The list of musicians resident in Man- 
chester has quite recently received an important addition by the advent 
of Herr Carl Fuchs, a young violoncello player who has a brilliant 
future before him, if one may judge from the ability he has already 
displayed. This gentleman made his first apgearance in Manchester 
about a year ago, and on that occasion we called attention to his 
remarkable technique. Another opportunity of hearing him was given 
at the Gentlemen’s concert (March 5), and this served to confirm our 

revious impression. He selected as his four de force Schumann’s 
Violoncello ‘oncerto in A minor (op. 129), inserting in the vévace an 
astonishing Cadenza by Bernhard Cossman. An artist who can eftec- 
tively play this difficult work proves himself to be of exceptional power, 
andi Wart Fuchs must be congratulated on having given an entirely 
successful rendering of it- At the same concert Mdlle. Soldat, a pupil 
of Herr Joachim, made a very brilliant dédu¢. Once or twice her tone 
suffered somewhat, perhaps from nervousness, but, on the whole, both 
in Vieuxtemps’s Concerto in E and a Mazurka by Zarzycki, she proved 
not only that she is possessed of unusual executive powers, but also 
that she is able to infuse into her playing an amount of passionate 
feeling that one is hardly prepared for, She made a strong impression, 
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and, we have no doubt, will be welcomed when she comes amongst us 
again. ‘he vocalist, Mr. Seymour Jackson, was in good voice, and was 
especially successful in Handel’s ‘*Tell fair Irene,” which he sang with 
great expression. The orchestral selections were unimportant. On 
March 7 the last of a series of four concerts, organised by the com- 
mittee of the Schiller-Anstalt, took place. The previous three had 
been so thoroughly enjoyable that much was expected of the fourth, 
and when it was announced that Herr Joachim would play, it was known 
that expectation would not be disappointed. Every seat in the some- 
what small hall was filled, and amongst the audience were Mr. Hallé, 
Herr Straus, Signor Piatti, and many others that one is more accus- 
tomed to see as performers than as listeners. Herr Joachim was in a 
double sense the hero of the evening, not only from the unbounded 
enthusiasm which his playing aroused, but also from the fact that the 
committee had availed themselves of kis presence to do honour to the 
society, and to him ,by creating him an honorary member. The cere- 
mony of installation took place after the concert, and in it neither fast- 
ing nor vigils bore a prominent part. The first item on the programme 
was Brahms’s Sonata for Piano and Violin in G major (op. 78), a work 
full of beauty and with an adagio that is truly inspired. Herr Joachim 
is the finest living exponent of Brahms’s violin music, and he was ably 
seconded by Herr Max.Mayer, a pianist well-known and appreciated 
in Manchester for his thoroughly conscientious and artistic playing. 
Later on, the Herr Professor Dr. Joachim (as the programme had it) 
played two melodies of Schumann, of which “Am Springbrunnen ” 
created such a desire for more that he good-naturedly returned and 
gave one of those wonderful things of Bach which we have no wish to 
hear anyone else attempt, His last solo consisted of some of the well- 
known Hungarian dances, into the playing of which he directed an 
amount of energy that was simply enormous, and here again he com- 
plied with the demand for an encore. Herr Carl Fuchs also appeared 
and gave two violoncello solos, the one a Romance by Davidoff, in 
which he displayed a beautiful cantabile, the ether a well-known 
Gavotte by Popper, which was so admirably played as to secure an 
encore. Interspersed amongst the ins'rumental tnusic were songs, which 
were well rendered by Miss Pfeiffer von Beek, a lady possessing a con- 
tralto voice of considerable merit; and one of the most enjoyable 
concerts of the season was brought to a close by a splendid performance 
of Schubert’s Pianoforte Trio in B major (op. 99), in which Herren 
Joachim, Max Mayer, and Carl Fuchs took part. 

GLasGow, Tuesday, March 6.—The third of a series of Chamber 
Concerts given by Mr. W. H. Cole, took place on Thursday evening, the 
Berkeley Hall being comfortably well filled. The principal works an- 
nounced and performed were Beethoven’s string Quartet, op. 18, No. 3, 
and Schubert’s Quintet for piano and strings the ‘Trout ’’) op. 114. 
Mr. Cole and Mr. John Daly gave a fine rendering of Spohr’s Duet for 
violins, op, 3, No. 1, and Mr. J. Bradley contributed two pianoforte 
solos by Chopin. Mrs. Graham P. Moore was the vocalist. — To- 
morrow evening (Wednesday) Mr. J. T. Carrodus announces a violin 
recital in the Queen’ Rooms. His solos are ‘‘ Fandango,” Molique ; 
** Romance,’ Svensden ; ‘‘ Chaconne,” Bach ; ‘‘ Mosé in Egitt«”’ (one 
string), Paganini; and “Scotch Melodies,” Carrodus. Mr. Carrodus 


will be assisted by his son, Mr. J. Carrodus, who will play two 'cello 


solos, and Miss Marianne Fenna as vocalist.—E. J.R B. 

‘tuesday, March 13 —A grand evening concert was given under the 
auspices of Blythswood Parish Church Guild (President, Rev. William 
Fergus; Secretary, Mr. E. James R. Berger), in honour of the Silver 
Wedding of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
on Friday evening, March 9, in the hallof the church. The programme, 
being an exceedingly attractive one, resulted in a crowded attendance 
at the hall, notwithstanding the unpleasant nature of the weather. The 
following ladies and gentlemen appeared and met with great favour :— 
Mrs. Walker, Miss G. Johnson Meijsrs. Oswald, Taylor, Rutherford, 
Charles F. Ferguson, J, Cairns, and Mr. Emile Berger, who acted as 
accompanist and solv pianist. Mr. Berger’s solo was ‘ Songs of 
Prince Charlie” (E. Berger), and in response to an encore he played 
another of his own compositions entitled ‘‘ Punchinello.” A dramatic 
and lyrical recitation was given last night in the Waterloo Rooms by 
Miss Eva Adams, the hall being comfortably wel! filled. Miss Adams 
(who has just turned 14, has for the past few years been under the 
tuition of Dr. Moxey) met with a most enthusiastic reception. In all, 
she gave seven recitations, perhaps her best being the selection from 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ As You Like It” and a Scotch selection. Her other 
pieces were “‘ The Death of Little Dombey,”’ ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie,” 
Selection from ‘‘ Jackanapes,” “ Becalmed,” and ‘Papa’s Letter.” 
Miss Adams was supported by Madame Annie Grey (Scotch vocalist), 
Mr. D. M. Jackson (tenor), and Mr. F. W. Bridgman (solo pianist), 








NOTES FROM PARIS. 


Two new: sacred works, by M. Gounod, will be produced 
during the month of June—viz., on the 14th an oratorio at Rouen 
Cathedral, and on the 24th a mass at Rheims Cathedral. 

“Ta Dame de Monsoreau,” at the Grand Opéra, continues to 
attract crowded houses. 
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New Edition, Revised & Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THERE VOICE; 
By T. A. Wallworth. - 


Mcthod as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices ot his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. ‘Iver M’Kay, and other 


ful Vocalists. 
successfu Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLuiEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 


residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
ROYAL IRISH CAMBRIG. POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and ‘Price Lists Post Free. 


Per doz.—Children’s, 1s. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 44d.; Gents’ 
3s. 6d. 
Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11}d.; Gents’, 4s, 11d. 


——:0:—— 





By APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE 
CrowN PRINCESS OF GERMANY. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


CASSON’S 


@rgan - Building System 


EPARATE Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without loss 
of efficiency, &c., &c. See testimonials from 
Mr. W. T. BEST. 
Rey. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. 
Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 
The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.1.B.A. 
M. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 
&e., &c. 

















Apply to the Secretary— 
CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN CO., LIMITED 
DENBIGH, 
FOR DISEASES OF THE “T have watched the effects of the Soden 
THROAT,CHEST,LUNGS them ‘as extremely valuable in. Onerimare’ Ca- 


TARRHAL AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. The 
small amount of Iron which they contain renders 


them very useful in the early stages of Taroar 
Consumption, and they do good in nearly all 
eases of relaxation of the mucous membrane. 


"SODEN MINERAL PASTILLES 
MINERAL ee, al oro SY We, 


effect. They are ially fi i 
pa , , ES CaTARRHAL Diseases of the air-passages. I fre- 
quent.y found them of great service in the case of 


Singers and Public Speakers. (Signed) 
BEST REMEDY FOR  “MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D.” 





‘19, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, W. 





COUGHS, ASTHMA, <i Sees 
BRONCHITIS, Globes ith Grose and. Crescent}, whieh, kt im. 


SORE THROAT, Krdicin Vendors or post tree fon 16 Saige ot 
WHOOPING COUGH. indigo yi eee omraN Over 
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DEFRIES’ Safety 


Water White Oil. 





The Purest, Whitest, and Best Burning Mineral 
Oil in England. 





EQUAL IN QUALITY TO OILS SOLD UNDER FANCY NAMES, at from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per gall 
FOR USE IN ALL LAMPS AND STOVES. 


PRICE I's: ‘PER GALLON, 


FREE DELIVERED IN LONDON AND ALL SUBURBS. 
Minimum, 2 gallons. The 5 and 10 gallon drums are fitted with taps. Drums charged, and full price allowed when returned, 


Terms: Cash on or before delivery. Deposit Accounts opened for Oil. 


DEFRIES SAFETY L4MP & OIL CO., LIMITED, 


43 and 44, HOLBORN 


VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 





THORNHILL’S 


NEW “GLOVE” BOTTLE. THORNHILL’S 


»_. & LARGE and VARIED STOCK of the BEST QUALITY. 


THGORNHILL’S 


ARTISTIC FANS, 


OPERA GLASSES. 
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Large Variety of Patterns at 
Varicus Prices 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


PRESENTS. 


THORNHILL'S 





z 
QQ 
w i 
sa 8 4 IN GREAT VARIETY. 
= Qa _-—_— 
<8 Fully Mlustrated oh 
Bo THORNHILL’S 
Buz Guaranteed Ragors Singly or in Sets. 
Sas LIST 
Rag : 
HS OF 
° 
BS » LATEST 
ae eth 
E NOVELTIES 





W. THORNHILL & CO, &M¥& 928%. 144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. ™**438i°= 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, AND SHIRTS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


4-fold, 4s. 11d. to 5s. 11d. per doz. 

CUFFS—For Ladies or Gentlemen, 5s, 11d. to 10s. 64d. 
per doz. 

SHIRTS—Best quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts 
85s. 6d. per half-doz, (To measure, 2s. extra.) 


N.B.— OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials in 
Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. the half-doz, 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
Dr. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for improving 
the voice 


FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING | 
without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in every town in Europe, 
India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from Patti, 
Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 
Sold in boxes; Is, 14d. and 2s, 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 











MUSIC STRINGS—-WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 





COLLARS—Lapres’ 8-fold, from 3s, 6d. per doz. Gents’| Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of Strings 


FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 
Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the World. 


6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


These Remedies have stood che test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written 
testimonials bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged 
by the whole civilised world to be the greatest efficacy in every form of disease, 

Sold by aH Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY'S ‘ESTABLISHMENT 
78, NEW OXFORD &TREET, LONDON 














N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and or by letter 
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ASCHERBERG PIANOS. 











“IT only perform an act of Justice 
when | ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 


} your factory, on which | was favoured to 





play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 


Kespectfully, 
VLADIMIR Wn PAGHMIANK.” . 


ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
911, REGENT STREET, W. 
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LADIES, SHOFP BY.POS:. 


p dsat first hand, 
By maki cur Purchases Direct from the Darlington Mills, you we sure of getting How Goo. 
roah Ad b Looms, and at a oliwe Saving of ALL the Intermediate Profits of Draper and Wholesale Merchant. 


LARGE BOX OF SPRING PATTERNS SENT FREE 


By Post, on Approval, to any Address in Town or Country. 


Noted Darlington Be s mae 
Zephyr Cloths. Tweed Costume Cloths. 
“The DOROTHY.” “The SR aR y. 
“The IRENE.” The CA : 
“The QUEEN MAB.” “The VIRGINIAN.” 
és ~ ‘EMPRESS COSTUME CLOTH.” 
ae ee “SILVER WEDDING.” 
yn ids | “NEW SKIRTINGS.” 


THE NEW SPRING WEAVINGS COMPRISE UPWARDS 1,000 VARIETIES 
6 ALL IN THE LATEST FASHION. 
GIVING AN UNLIMITED CHOICE. 


TOGETHER WITH THE CELEBRATED 


DARLINGTON CROSS-WARP SERGES 


And Gold Medal Merinoes and Cashmeres, 
All Renowned for their Beautiful Appearance, Thorough Money Value, and Hard-Wearing Qualities. 


These Splendid Goods are ee ie - oo ba ps Any Len eth Cut— 
Sold Direct to the hea <—_—~~—~ No Matter how Short. 


Public, 99 -|-_§«§ == "ae 


Without the intervention of 
Wholesale Merchants, Drapers, 
Agents, or. Middlemen, all. in- 
termediate profits being given to —.2 ~ 

















Any Article not 
approved will be changed within 
seven days. 


Zs ~ All Parcels delivered 


the Purchaser. ', Carriage Paid 
All Goods are to any Railway Station in 
Warranted to be Great Britain or 
Equal to Samples. Ss Treland. 


— i The MILLS. DARLINGTON . 


Messrs. HENRY PEASE & 00.’S SUCCESSORS buy their Wool direct from the Hnglish Farmer. After careful sorting and 

cleansing the wool is spun into yarn,and the yarnis woven into.|the various charming fabrits, for which the firm have been re- 

nowned since their Establishment in 1752—the entire process of manufacture teing carried on in their own Mills at Darling- 
ton, employingmore than 1,000 hande. 


HY. PEASE and Co.'s. Successors, xairoractonses, The; Mills, Darlington. 


Illustrated catalogues of GO Pages, Post Free. “(ESTABLISHED 1752.) 
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